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Independent Variables 


In our COUNTRY CERTAIN “INDEPENDENT VARIABLES” ARE INCLUDED 
in our concept of a school: children, teachers, buildings, materials, 
time. All these are consciously set apart within the regular stream of 
living and growing up in our culture in order that the young may learn 
what the citizenry deems necessary to be a worthy member of our 
society. Children are taken out of their homes into groupings that 
make teaching more feasible. Teachers are so educated that they are 
employable for guiding boys and girls in their designated school learn- 
ings. Buildings are specially designed for facilitating the educative 
experiences that the American people expect the school to give. Mate- 
rials and equipment are specially developed and used to-aid the learner 
in the effective, economical achievement of competencies. Time is 
allocated so that regularly, through a significant number of years, the 
child will be assured the rudiments of those aspects of his education 
which are culturally considered fundamental. 

Children, teachers, buildings, materials, time—these are “independ- 
ent” of specific locale or conditions. From Portland, Oregon, to Port- 


land, Maine, every school has 
room schools or thirty-room schools, in slums and suburbia—all schools 








st are common when it comes to having these essentials. But they are 
yY ‘ . . . 

5 “variables,” of course, in that no two schools—even in the same school 
o district—are ever identical or even very much alike. Every school, 
25) 


because of its physical; facilities, its student population, its staff, its 
supplies and teaching aids, its arrangement of uses of time, develops a 
distinctive character of its own. And although some people, both out- 
side and inside the teaching profession, vonulealy engage in making 
plans to keep all schools alike, failure to achieve ines is the pre- 
dictable result. The ever-present variables see to it that routinizations 
and fixities cannot prevail. 


a ade 
a3 


hw 7 
S- 





a 


S 


| 
| Since every school is a unique entity it behooves those who are in- 
i, volved in its venturings to capitalize on such distinctiveness, that chil- 
y dren may learn allentinely. abundantly and enthusiastically. What are 
: the assets and liabilities of our building? How can we make the best 
| uses of the resources that this building affords? What are the observ- 
a able competencies and talents of this group of teachers? How can 
=| these abilities be best utilized? In what ways are our equipment, mate- 


rials and supplies most functional? How can we compensate, at least 
in part, for the shortcomings in available teaching materials? How 
can time be most fruitfully spent, both today and in longer intervals? 
What are the backgrounds, abilities and characteristics of the children 
upon which to predicate reasonable and valuable school experiences? 
When teachers, as members of school staffs and as individuals, set them- 
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selves to the task of assessing what makes their school educationally 
unique, they have already begun to improve the situation. By sharpen- 
ing their perceptions of the situation, they have begun to look ahead. 
And it is what lies ahead—tomorrow, next week, next year—that really 
counts in the development of a school. 


Not that the past is unimportant! Not that traditions and previous 
practices are necessarily outmoded or undesirable! But when one looks 
toward the foreseeable future, he uses the past, the traditions, the pre- 
vious practices as testing or proving grounds for forward movement 
rather than as cemetaries for the erection of rigid monuments to the 
glories of former days that shall be no more. 


Nor should a school change simply out of a desire to be different, ine 
to call attention to its obvious affectation of modernity. Divergence for lide. 
its own sake pays no dividends. Like every individual, a school has 
been something before it became what it currently is. Because there 





were yesterdays, today and tomorrow are possible. The foreseeable 
future is linked intimately to conditions and circumstances that have ). fay 
previously prevailed, Every school evidences the influences or traces my : 
of influence of past educational beliefs and practices in its current Pi 
operations. A} schools are on a continuum, more forward looking in re 
some respects, less so in others. There is never a complete break with al 
the past. All innovations are extensions, amplifications, refinements, ca 
improvements of what has been. When viewed thus, change is not an centur 
end in itself in the development of a school. Rather, change is the acile 
constructive accomplishment of more clearly-defined goals of more | The 
intelligently-conceived purposes, of new evidence, new knowledge, new full li 
insights. = 
ite exist . 
In the abstract, independent of locale and conditions, all schools cannol 
have likeness—except that there are no abstract schools. In actuality, contre 
every school is different. So it seems clear that we who teach must Buen ; 
affirm a commitment to work on two fronts simultaneously. By working a 
directly and personally to improve the learning conditions of the chil- practic 
dren whom he teaches, the teacher not only improves the school of eee 
which he is a part but also helps to improve education as a whole shies 
throughout the land. Many teachers, working to improve their own our pr 
schools, will leave a real impact on the level of education achieved ing; ch 
country-wide. At the same time, our professional commitment to teach- cover t 
ing implies also the obligation to work in such ways—through our vote, day p: 
our support of worthy, broadly-orientated educational endeavors—that who ca 
schools which we shall never know firsthand will profit from our 
assumption of this less intimate but nonetheless urgent responsibility. 
Only thus shall we be able to say that we are earning our way in our ution 


culture.—LELAND B. Jacoss, professor of education, Teachers College, Brooklyr 
Columbia University, N. Y. 
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By CARLETON WASHBURNE 


EDUCATING TODAY 


I} we cannot predict tomorrow with accuracy, 


what are today’s essentials for education? 


Tue CHILDREN IN OUR CLASSROOMS TO- 


day will be the leaders, workers and 


voters of the early decades of the Twenty- 
first Century. Our youngsters will be the 
great mature core of the population that 
determines the direction in which that 
century will move. How can we best pre- 
pare them for this responsibility? 

The best preparation for tomorrow is 
full living today. We cannot predict with 
any accuracy the conditions which will 
exist forty-three years from now. We 
cannot predict problems which will then 
confront the children now in schools. 
Even if we could, a preparation now for 
so removed a situation would be 
practical and futile. Children who now 
have their basic needs met; children who 
now are helped to grow in maturity by 
our providing for their drives to learn- 
ing; children who now are helped to dis- 
cover techniques for solving their day-to- 
day problems—these are the children 
who can more effectively meet new and 


im- 





Carleton Washburne is Director of Teacher 
Education and the Division of Graduate Studies, 
Brooklyn College, N. Y. 
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changing, situations with confidence, wis- 
dom, good feelings and deeper insights. 

It is possible only to sketch in bare 
outline the essential elements in educa- 
tion for full living today. Such an educa- 
tion must include the satisfaction of three 
basic needs of all human beings: need 
for self-expression, need for security and 
need for social integration. 


Self-Expression 

This means the opportunity to develop 
one’s personal potentialities. Each child 
has an inherent and individual design of 
growth. He must be given time, mate- 
rials, facilities and encouragement for 
reacting to the environment in his own 
characteristic manner: in creative arts 
(including language arts) and in pur- 
suing interests—whether intellectual, es- 
thetic, mechanical or athletic in nature. 

Besides time, materials, facilities and 
encouragement he needs guidance. Guid- 
ance means helping the child to reach 
his own long-range goals in ways that 
will not interfere with the needs of others 
in attaining their goals. It also means 
helping him to see which of his desires 
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are in conflict with each other and how 
to subordinate the lesser more transient 
ones to the greater more permanent ones, 
to develop a hierarchy of values. Devel- 
opment of self-discipline is inherent in 
this area. It involves the will and the 
power to direct action effectively and to 
subordinate the lesser to the greater 
goals. 

To guide the child we must understand 
him and recognize that it is toward his 
goals that we are guiding him. Our job 
as parents and as teachers is to achieve 
that insight into the child’s development 
pattern and drives which makes guidance 
possible. We never attain full insight and 
often do best by simply giving freedom, 
within the limits of non-interference with 
others—freedom, plus means for self- 
expression, plus appreciation of the 
child’s efforts. We guide best when there 


« .. to solve a problem” 
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Soil Testing 


and consciously or unconsciously wants 
—guidance. 

Self-discipline comes from within. 
Everyone practices it to some degree. 
One has to discipline oneself to co- 
ordinate muscles, to use tools to build a 
tower of blocks, to whistle, to write a 
story, to paint a picture, to seek infor. 
mation or to solve a problem. If the goal 
is near enough and the desire to reach 
it great enough, the self-discipline is 
natural and joyous. We adults guide 
primarily through helping the child not 
to reach toward goals too remote or too 
difficult of attainment. For satisfaction, 
the goals must be within reach so that 
self-discipline is rewarded by achieve- 
ment. Yet as the child matures he must 
be helped to strive for goals progres- 


Courtesy, Los Angeles County Schools, Calif. 
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Courtesy, Los Angeles City Schools, Calif. 


sively more remote and correspondingly 
of greater importance to him. 

Authority plays no part in this. Adults 
may have to exercise authority occasion- 
ally to protect themselves, other children 
or even the child himself. Necessary as 
this may be sometimes, it must not be 
confused with self-discipline which alone 
is really educative, which alone prepares 
the child to meet most of life’s situa- 
tions. (Analyze your own activities of 
today. How many of these were dictated 
by an outside authority telling you that 
you must do them at that time and in just 
that way. You may have had to obey a 
traffic officer but probably have done little 
else in direct response to authority.) Ef- 
fective living comes through self-disci- 
pline, exercised as a means toward attain- 
ing one’s own most highly valued goals. 


Security 


Everyone needs the security of feeling 
at home in his environment, the feeling 
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“One has to discipline oneself to ... write a story.” 


of being loved and cherished, the sense 
of belonging. This is emotional security. 
It comes primarily from the home, from 
earliest babyhood. The teacher can aug- 
ment the security given by the home. He 
can do this in several ways. 

First of all, the teacher (like the 
parent) needs to be a secure person him- 
self, with his own basic needs satisfied. 
He too needs self-expression, security 
and social integration. He must plan his 
out-of-school life and his professional life 
so as to obtain these satisfactions. 

Secondly, with the children’s help, the 
teacher can make the classroom cheery, 
childlike, homelike. 

Thirdly, through getting close enough 
to children, the teacher can develop and 
express genuine affection for them. 

Finally, and very important, the teach- 
er can make the child’s work and activ- 
ities such as to give him the satisfaction 
of success proportionate to effort and 

(Continued on page 347) 
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| Your Time Ledger 


: Which column is “in the red”? 


By CHARLES F. REASONER 
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i HERE SEEM TO BE TWO EXTREMES 
when considering the spending of time: 
“Don’t put off until tomorrow what you 
can do today.” “If it doesn’t get done 
today, there’s always tomorrow.” Some- 
where in between there can be a balance. 
Because time is a personal thing for 
the individual, no one can tell you that 
you’re wasting it or that you’re utilizing 
it in the best possible way—that is, no 
one but yourself. Because time is there— 
gratis, inherited, expected and plentiful 
—waiting for us when we get up each 
morning, we leap into each twenty-four 
hours without much thought of getting 
the most for our “time spent”; we plow 
rather aimlessly through weeks and 
months; we look back at an old year 
with a shrug of our shoulders and look 
forward to a new one with vows and 
resolutions and perhaps even with a 
budget for our time. It’s unfortunate that 
there are really no tangible check stubs 
for us to work with, no statements and 
cancelled checks to balance, no returns 
to fill out. 
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Professional Personal 
Rest Satisfaction Satisfaction 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. ~~ -—— ee le 

— ————— ow 





Why is it that we often sigh and say 
that we'd like to live a period of time 
over again? Is this an admission that we 
planned poorly—that we should have 
planned more? We write notes to our- 
selves, jot down memos on our desk 
calendars and ask people to remind us 
of things that we must do. Quite often 
we do these without any concept of the 
time involved in their accomplishment. 


Too frequently something is slighted. 
Are We Cheating Ourselves 


Conscientious, inventive, professional 
people—the doctor, the writer, the actor, 
the financier, the artist, the teacher— 
seem to cheat themselves the most. 

As teachers’ salaries gradually creep 
up where they should be, we still find 
shortages and dissatisfactions in our pro- 
fession. It seems to me that if we could 
assess ourselves frankly and delve into 





Charles F. Reasoner teaches at the Agnes Rus- 
sell Center, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, N. Y 
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our own disturbances, we would not find 
our monthly paychecks as problematical 
as the clock that greys our hair and 
wrinkles our brows. As all other profes- 
sional people, we have chosen our field. 
We love education; we are stimulated by 
our colleagues; we are excited by new 
ideas: we are eager to experiment with 
new methods; we strongly defend our 
principles. Yet we find many good teach- 
ers reluctantly leaving the profession; we 
find many good teachers, once creative, 
now entering the classroom resignedly— 
mechanically putting in their hours, 
offering little else than what’s on the 
printed page of a textbook. As I see it, 
these people are rebelling against the 
way they themselves have permitted their 
profession to encroach upon and spend 
their time. They have placed their thumbs 
on the scales by allowing their pre- 
school, school and post-school activities 
to deplete their bank books of time. 

These teachers are cheating themselves 
as well as their profession. 
Depositing Time 

Because time is a highly personal 
thing, no pat formulas can be set down 
for the spending of it. A “waste of time” 
for one may be another’s gain. However, 
it does appear possible for each of us 
to make a checklist without structuring 
our lives to the second hand of a clock. 
Whether we look at a day, a week, a 
month, a year or a lifetime, our deposits 
of time should be placed on the ledger 
in three columns. For the sake of book- 
keeping, they might be labeled Rest, 
Professional Satisfaction and Personal 
Satisfaction. 


Rest It is this column which seems to 
be most consistently overdrawn by the 
majority of teachers. However, we forget 
that we have little ultimate control over 


the withdrawals of time deposited here. 
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Nature has it all tied up in a trust fund. 
Write too large a check on Personal or 
Professional Satisfaction and the teach- 
ers health is in danger—tiredness, 
fatigue and sickness are the fines. Occa- 
sional extravagances are legitimate when 
one knows he is making the withdrawal 
and intends to pay back the loan. Ex- 
penditures depend upon individual dif- 
ferences. It is the wise teacher who knows 
just how much sleep he needs—be it six 
or ten hours—to do justice to his per- 
sonal and professional living the follow- 
ing day. 
Professional Teachers’ time ledgers 
Satisfaction show this column in the 
“red” most of the time. Here is where 
most of the borrowing of time from Per- 
sonal Satisfaction and Rest is done. This 
is the most difficult column to balance, 
the one near bankruptcy, the one that is 
constantly under change as a teacher sub- 
tracts an hour or two from his rest time 
to finish a professional book or does away 
with bowling on Men’s League Night so 
that he might call on parents. For a few 
teachers, there is a single entry in this 
column—“classroom time.” Others de- 
posit the following: 
Planning and preparing school work 
Teaching 
Engaging in after-school activities 
Attending faculty meetings 
Accepting whole-school responsibilities 
(assemblies, displays) 

Serving on professional committees 
Attending city-wide teacher meetings 
Attending local, state and national conventions 
Reading professional material 
Planning lessons 
Making reports 
Correcting papers 
Attending professional lectures 
Meeting with professional organizations 
Taking part in professional discussions 
Studying or working during summer 
Making speeches 
Attending workshops 

(Continued on page 346) 
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Personal Instead of “‘getting in 

Satisfaction the red” in this column, 

allowing themselves to overdraw occa- 

sionally, most teachers are too miserly. 

With good intentions, they make many 

deposits in a non-interest-paying bank. 

These deposits include: 

Living with the family 

Pursuing hobbies (woodworking, models, col- 
lections) 

Shopping 

Attending movies, plays. operas, concerts 

Eating 

Reading 

Writing letters 

Attending church 

Making new acquaintances 

Exercising (walks, dances. bowling) 

Participating in community drives and other 
social services 

Entertaining (clubs, parties) 

Doing household duties 

Taking care of personal hygiene 

Listening to radio 

Watching television 

More and more farsighted teachers are 
holding to the belief that a good class- 
room program is one that is flexible. But 
are we flexible enough in our living so 
that we can balance Rest, Professional 
Satisfaction and Personal Satisfaction? 
Do we vary our daily living habits so 
that we get the stimulation and satisfac- 
tion from close contacts with our families, 
friends and colleagues? Have we assumed 
that hobbies are for youth and old age? 
Do we relax, exercise and rest? 

We certainly cannot carry the analogy 
of such a structured thing as a set of 
ledgers to the point where we eliminate 
any overlapping. It is without question 
that all of us derive vast quantities of 
personal satisfaction from our profes- 
sion. Each expenditure is justifiable if 
we know that we are making it—if we 
are cognizant of the fact that there are 
other time factors to be spent in order 
to live contentedly both in and out of 
the profession. 
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Quite often the end of a day comes 
unexpectedly and a teacher realizes he 
hasn’t played “horsey” with his young 
son, that he didn’t even have time to read 
the paper, the he hasn’t finished that 
letter to his mother, that he has yet to 
enjoy that new record he added to his 
collection last payday, that his camera 
is dusty. “It’s my job,” he says to him. 
self. “I’ve got to be a good teacher. | 
must get these papers back; I must finish 
these reports; I must make these lesson 
plans. Better call Bill and Joan and tell 
them that we can’t make it for bridge to. 
morrow night.” 


Are we teachers being honest with our- 
selves? Or are we guilty of embezzling 
time? In keeping with the times and for. 
ward-looking aspects of education, we 
attempt to plan for and to follow the 
work, rest, play cycle when we are in 
our classrooms with youngsters. We sub- 
stantiate this by saying that this is a 
healthy way of living, that “all work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” Yet 
we fail to practice these beliefs in our 
own lives; we shortchange ourselves by 
assuming the role of a teacher for nearly 
twenty-four hours a day until, at last, we 
go to the other extreme and take on the 
part of laborer, policeman or baby-sitter 
who teaches “something” to youngsters 
during the few hours he’s with them in 
the classroom. 


I doubt if there would be many, if any, 
who would dispute the fact that neither 
of these two extremes enhances the pro- 
fession or the well-being of the teacher. 


The balance lies somewhere in be- 
tween, depending upon the budgets we 
make and the ledgers we keep; depend: 
ing upon the individual. and his ability 
to wisely distribute his entries in the 
three ledger columns—Rest, Professional 
Satisfaction, Personal Satisfaction. 
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Education Today for the 21st Century 
(Continued from page 343) 

ability. Nothing undermines security 
more than urging a child to accomplish 
something which is beyond his present 
ability and then shaming him for lack 
of success. Yet this is just what teachers 
have traditionally done, often under pres- 
sure from parents and higher school 
authorities. They have ignored the fact 
that children of about the same age in 
any classroom range through about four 
years in their readiness for any particular 
type of learning or performance. In a so- 
called fourth-grade room there are chil- 
dren with second, third, fourth, fifth or 
sixth-grade reading ability as shown on 
any standardized test. The same is true 
of spelling, arithmetic or any other sub- 
ject. The child may be at one level in 
one field and at quite another level in a 
different one. To treat the children as if 
they were alike or to put them into three 
groups and act as if all in each group 
were alike is to doom some to failure and 
to give false praise to others who achieve 
easily things they could have done two 
years earlier. 


To give security to children, the teach- 
er must adapt each child’s work to his 
own readiness so that he may achieve 
success proportionate to effort and 
ability. 

There are group experiences, however, 
where the exact amount or kind of suc- 
cess may harmlessly vary from child to 
child and where each may draw from the 
experience for which he is ready. It is 
like those of us who go to a concert— 
what we get varies enormously from the 


appreciation of the fine points of the - 


composition or the technical skill of the 
musician, through those who get an un- 
analyzed esthetic enjoyment, down to 
those who merely have a sort of emo- 
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tional bath or a pleasant way to day- 
dream or snooze. Yet all of us get some- 
thing, and no one tests us or marks us or 
praises or blames us for what we get. 
Many classroom activities may legiti- 
mately be in this category. In only the 
basic, universally needed tools of com- 
munication and calculation is there a 
minimum standard which, at the suitable 
point in each child’s life—a widely vary- 
ing suitable point—every child must 
attain. 


For knowledge in social studies and 
science there is no such fixed standard. 
In these fields the amount of available 
information is beyond the capacity of 
the most erudite adult to master. The 
available knowledge is in continual flux, 
and the relative importance of different 
aspects is always changing. Here we can 
only expect to give a framework sufficient 
to help the child see what he learns in a 
broad relationship to other things and to 
give him the skill of obtaining the infor- 
mation he wants when he wants it. 


By adapting school work to each child, 
giving him a homey environment and 
really caring about him as an individual, 
the secure teacher can greatly contribute 
to the satisfaction of his need for security. 


Social Integration 


Closely allied to security, but going 
beyond it, is the identification of oneself 
with an ever-enlarging society, until ulti- 
mately it embraces all humanity. It is 
love of one’s neighbor as oneself—not 
“as much as” oneself—but as oneself, 
one’s greater, more inclusive self. And 
one’s neighbor becomes not just an in- 
dividual but mankind as a whole. 


Social integration begins in a small 
way. A child temporarily identifies him- 
self with one or two others as they work 

(Continued on page 351) 
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By HELEN BUCKLEY 


Hurrying fo rest 


A kindergarten teacher asked: “What was all 
this hurrying? Wasn’t it enough that as adults 
we rush through life, without making children 
into frenzied copies of ourselves? ... What 


J vice-TIME WAs OVER IN THE KINDER: 
garten. The 5 year olds moved about the 
room throwing away paper cups, spong- 
ing off tables, pushing in chairs, putting 
away leftover crackers and getting out 
rugs and blankets for rest. We had had 
our usual busy morning of painting, 
building, drawing, singing, rhythms and 
talking together. Now at 10:40 a.m.— 
already ten minutes behind schedule— 
we were getting ready for our rest. 

“Hurry up,” I heard myself saying as 
I crossed the room to lower the shades. 
“Hurry with your rugs and blankets so 
we can have our rest.” Hurrying to rest! 
Suddenly it occurred to me that fifteen 
minutes before I had stood in that very 
spot saying, “Hurry up now and get 
your hands washed for juice-time.” I 
knew that at the close of this period I 
would be saying, “Let’s hurry and put 
our blankets away so we can have our 
story.” 

What was ajl this hurrying? Wasn’t 
it enough that as adults we rush through 
life, without making children into fren- 
zied copies of ourselves? 

I switched off the lights and settled my- 
self on a low hassock among the sprawl- 
ing arms and legs of twenty-five children. 
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was more important ... to rush through our 
painting, building, singing, juice-time, rest, 
story and outdoor play, or to slow down . 
enjoy and savor what we are doing?” 


I wondered. How much longer would it 
have taken them to get settled down if I 
had not hurried them? Did I really be- 
lieve that children had to be hurried in 
order to get them to do anything? Or was 
I feeling pressure of too many things to do 
in too short a time? What would happen 
if we did not do everything every day? 


Savor What We Are Doing 

Many times the children had asked for 
two stories or even three in addition to 
the usual one. Always my answer seemed 
to be, “There just isn’t time—tomorrow 
maybe.” But tomorrow would always be 
as hurried as today—a day broken up 
into small pieces of activities. Now what 
was more important, I asked myself—to 
rush through our painting, building, sing- 
ing, juice-time, rest, story and outdoor 
play, or to slow down and give ourselves 
time to enjoy and savor what we are doing 
even if it meant leaving some things out 
some days? Somehow this “hurrying to 
rest” did not seem the wisest way to en- 
courage relaxation. Perhaps just slowing 
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down itself would accomplish as much! 
As I got up to turn on the lights, I decided 
what I would do. 

The next morning, as the juice com- 
mittee was busily setting the tables and 
pouring the juice, I said to some of the 
children who had just come from washing 
their hands: “The juice committee is not 
quite ready for us—suppose we go over 
to the library table and find a good book 
to read?” 

“Could we listen to my new record 
now?” someone asked. 

“Yes,” I said, settling myself in a 
rocker already occupied by two dolls. 
“All the listeners could go over to the 
recorder with you, and the readers could 
stay here with me. The juice committee 
will let us know when they are ready.” 


Slowing-Down Campaign 


So there we were, launched on a slow- 
ing-down campaign, although no one 
seemed aware of it but I! The committee 
was left free to work, and the rest of us 
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settled down to catch our collective 
breaths after a rather strenuous work 
period. It was not surprising, of course, 
that the juice committee became some- 
what distracted by the new record and 
wandered over with cups, napkins or 
crackers in hand to listen more closely. 
But no one hurried them and they man- 
aged to get their job finished and hear 
the record too! 


When we finally sat down at the table, 
I noted with a rather grim satisfaction 
that we were twenty minutes behind 
schedule. “Good!” I thought and said to 
the children: “Let’s not hurry with our 
juice today—we had such a relaxed time 
over our books and records that I do not 
think we need to take out our rugs and 
blankets today. We'll just take our time 
and eat and drink slowly.” And so we 
did. I found myself growing quiet inside, 
even to the extent of not minding in the 
least when someone spilled his juice. 
For who was in such a hurry that he 


Listening to a new record 
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would not have time to sponge it up and 
pour himself some more? 

Once started, I found many ways to 
lengthen our day so that we would not 
feel the pressure of time. We did not 
“leave out” our rest time every day— 
many a morning found us collapsing 
quite happily on the floor of our darkened 
room. On such days we may have short- 
ened our work time, taken our juice 
“cafeteria style” or forgone our group 
singing time. 

Apropos of the latter, I learned that 
the day was not necessarily lost if we 
did not sit down around the piano for 
singing and rhythms. I found that some 
of our most valuable music experiences 
arose by letting them flow naturally into 
the work period. 

Geared to Children—Not Clock 

When I was geared more to the clock 
than to the children, I would say to the 
child who wanted me to listen to his song 
or to the group who asked for a record 
for dancing: “Let’s wait until music 
time for that—this is work time!” (Now 
I know that children do not label their 
activities—they do not box themselves 
up into tight little schedules.) I began 
to bring out scarves, records and instru- 
ments along with paints, brushes and 
crayons! In fact, just four of us might 
go through an entire songbook, crowded 
cosily on the piano bench with painting 
and building going on all around us; or 
some beautifully dressed ladies from the 
playhouse might take their dolls walking 
to a favorite lilting record; or someone’s 
new song might be set to music after a 
small conference at the piano. When 
there was no need “to stop for: music,” 
then we would have time for all these 
things! 

On the other hand, there were morn- 
ings when we gave paints and blocks a 
rest to have a longer time for group songs, 
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rhythms and dramatization. And we got 
over having guilt feelings because we 
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“didn’t do thus and so this morning”! 


Occasionally I would sit down with 
myself to evaluate this change in our 
program. There was little doubt that we 
were less hurried and that we enjoyed 
our work and play more. But what about 
our schedule? I had learned that little 
children especially needed an organized 
framework within which to work. They 
needed to know “what was coming next.” 
Were these days too upset for them— 
too flexible? Were they having to look 
constantly to me for direction? My im- 
mediate answer to these questions was, 
“No.” True, our schedule was flexible 
no two days were exactly alike—but the 
framework, the organization remained. 
The difference lay in the fact that some 
of the cross-pieces of the framework had 
been removed—the pieces which had 
been boxing us in, hurrying us. Now we 
seemed to be taking our cues from our 
interests and feelings rather than from 
the clock. 


Planning Decreases Hurry 





There are those who say that we gain 
security from a routine way of doing 
things, and I believe this to be true. Yet 
all of us have seen adults—and children 
too—for whom the routine itself seems 
to become more important than the people 
following it. This had been happening 
to us, I believe—or to me. When this 
occurs, then insecurity rather than secur- 
ity seems to be fostered. 


We learned to plan each day in the 
morning. From time to time through the 
day, we did more planning so that we 
would know what was coming next. In 
this way, we seemed to spend each day 
for itself—neither pulling it out of yes- 
terday nor pushing it into tomorrow. We 
had ceased to hurry, and it was good! 
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Education Today for the 21st Century 
(Continued from page 347) 

together toward a common goal, such as 
pushing a heavy box to another place or 
building something together. This to- 
getherness increases in extent and com- 
plexity as one matures. The sense of it, 
its integration in the child’s character, 
grows with the number of group activities 
engaged in for a common purpose. 

To think and act together it is neces- 
sary to have a democratically organized 
home, school and society. It is true that 
under totalitarian dictatorships—first in 
Russia, then in Mussolini’s Italy, then in 
Hitler’s Germany—we witnessed social 
integration of youth—a wave of enthu- 
siastic cooperation toward goals held in 
common. But this was temporarily suc- 
cessful because the dictators cleverly 
showed ways by which youth could help 
a newly-organized society attain objec- 
tives which everyone wanted to reach. 
Disillusionment and eventual failure 
have come or will come as the loss of 
other values becomes evident. In the long 
run, only goals that can be attained in 
harmony with man’s love of peace and 
individual freedom can have permanent 
socially integrating effectiveness. 

In a democratic family, classroom or 
society there must be two elements— 
mutual respect among all and coopera- 
tion. Mutual respect must be founded on 
a recognition of the right and desirability 
of differences among people. Color, na- 
tionality, religions, customs, interests 
and tastes vary from individual to in- 
dividual, from group to group. It is 
through these differences that we get 
progress, just as evolution depends on 
variation; it is through these differences 
that we get enlargement of consciousness, 
effectiveness in division of labor, and 
the variety that gives zest and beauty to 


life. 
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Children from a very early age need 
to be helped to value differences, rather 
than to ridicule or scorn them. They 
achieve this first largely through working 
and playing with differing children, plan- 
ning with them and cooperatively carry- 
ing out the plans. This is possible in a 
home or classroom only if these are 
democratically organized. 

Beneath the differences children must 
be helped to see the common humanity— 
whatever the external differences of ap- 
pearance, belief or reaction, basically 
we are alike, having common needs and 
common ultimate aspirations. First in 
small groups, then in the community and 
nation, then in the world as a whole, this 
underlying oneness of mankind can be 
seen and recognized by children as they 
mature. Direct experience first, then dis- 
cussion of pictures and books can gradu- 
ally lead to this awareness. 

Finally, in social integration children 
must be helped to realize how interde- 
pendent man has become. Even little chil- 
dren can glimpse this through seeing 
how many people contribute to one glass 
of milk. As they get older they can be 
awakened more and more fully to the 
fact that all parts of the world today 
(and it will be increasingly true to- 
morrow) are dependent for their well- 
being on all other parts; and, conversely, 
the good of the whole is based on the 
good of each part, down to the individual 
person. 


* * x 


The kind of world today’s children 
will build in the Twenty-first Century is 
dependent upon the degree to which we 
can, today, give them the self-expression, 
security and social integration they need 
for their own satisfying development. 
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T-I-M-E 


TO GROW 





Qupx00n Is A GROWING TIME. GROWTH 

in the early years is so spectacular that 
we are apt to overlook the importance of 
childhood as a living time with value for 
its own sake. 

Life is an accumulation of experiences 
—not just as a result of what happened 
before, not just for the sake of what comes 
after. but with meaning for the moment. 
Admittedly, each experience will be a 
resource for the future; nothing is un- 
related to the rest of experience. But let 
us think of the importance of childhood 
as here-and-now living—living that needs 
time for the accumulation of a rich var- 
iety of experiences that matter at the 
moment for the sake of developing a per- 
sonality now. 


Geared to the Future 


This is “the age of the child” and “the 
child-centered home.”' However, there 
tends to be concentration on the child in 
terms of a plan for his future. The im- 
portance tends to lie in how he will de- 
velop and what he will become rather 
than what he is now. Always in our con- 
centration on the child there is’ pressure 
toward his growing up. 

We plan our sons’ careers when we 
enroll them at school at five years of age; 


1Green, Arnold W. Sociology. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1956. P. 375. 
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By JEAN ADAMSON 


we visualize our daughters’ weddings 
when we take them shopping to buy 
clothes at two years of age; we enroll 
them at a preschool center to prepare 
them for school. Fathers nominate their 
infant sons for membership in the Cricket 
Club; an excited new aunt presents her 
first nephew with a football at the tender 
age of three days. 

Always looking ahead, we deny the 
present. “He looks so happy in the sun 
there; but if he doesn’t have his rest now, 
it will make lunch so late.” ‘‘Yes, it’s an 
old bike with one wheel off; but look, 
we’re coming to the station now where all 
the trains are!” “Oh, you’re painting 
beautiful letters! Soon you will be able 
to write your name.” 

Let us look at each childhood expe- 
rience not only in relation to its value for 
later living but in its here-and-now con- 
text. This is the time for getting the most 
from life during years that can never be 
relived. 





Jean Adamson ts ACEI 1956-57 “fellow” from 
Canberra, Australia. She is studying part time 
at University of Maryland, College Park, 
under a scholarship from the Australian Pre- 
school Association. The writer makes a plea 
jor and gives reasons why adults should not 


deny children living in the present. 
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Importance of Here-and-Now 


Look back to your own childhood. 
Think how your childhood experiences 
have influenced and become a part of 
the person you are now. The vivid pic- 
tures are usually of brief experiences or 
long time-filled activities: picking dande- 
lions in the vacant lot on the walk home 
from school; gathering tiny patterned 
shells at the sea’s edge until your pockets 
bulge; collecting thin sticks and break- 
ing them into equal lengths to hold in 
tight-clenched bundles; letting cold water 
run from the tap over hot hands on a 
summery day; listening to your father’s 
voice as he reads stories at bedtime. 

Looking back, there may be pictures 
of an uncle stopping the car at dusk after 
a family picnic and waiting while each 
of three little girls was lifted over the 
paddock fence to see, close up, a newborn 
lamb with its mother; of a patient mother 
standing by while a little preschool sister 
made cakes in the busy kitchen and of 


Courtesy, 
Australian Information Bureau 





the fun of family feasting afterwards; 
of a tiny child lifted from bed to the 
veranda on a wakeful summer night to 
experience something new—to see the 
dark sky pinpointed with stars. 

Would today’s heavy traffic permit a 
stop on the highway while three little 
girls looked at a lamb? Would the author- 
ities in “baby books” permit stargazing 
to interrupt the night? Does it matter 
anyway the way you first learn about 
sheep, stars and do-it-yourself cooking? 


Soak up Daily Happenings 


Children need time to soak up slowly 
the things that are happening every day. 
If the little things are to become part of 
growing and living, the pace must be the 
children’s—not ours. They need time to 
watch, listen, smell and say what they 
are doing; to touch things; to tell long 
stories; to run in circles in seeming pur- 
poselessness; to dawdle, dream and re- 
peat all of these activities for the hun- 


“Children need time to watch ... touch things .. . dawdle .. .” 








dredth time. The doing and the saying 
and the idleness and the not saying are 
the purpose in themselves. 

As parents in a busy, culture-conform- 
ing, crowded household, how can we find 
time to see that our young children get 
time to grow in this way? 

As teachers of preschool groups, 
anxious to offer everything we have as a 
wealth of experience for all, how can we 
be sure that each one really needs all that 
we offer? How can we be sure that each 
one really finds time to live the way he 
needs to live—the way he enjoys growing 
most? One of the most impressive direc- 
tions ever given to me in my student 
days was “‘Never say ‘Hurry’ to a 2 year 
old.” My favorite cartoon is of a 4 year 
old digging vigorously in the sandpit 
alone in the playground, while his teacher 
stands at the nursery door, exasperated 
but controlled. She is calling to him, 
“Sheldon, didn’t you hear me say it’s 
time to come in?” He is replying, as he 
digs deeper into the sand, “Yeah, I heard 
you. Didn’t you hear me say I’m busy?” 


Be Aware of Growing Times 


We need to be aware of all kinds of 
times and incidents as busy, valuable, 
growing times. We need to recognize that 
certain opportunities and materials en- 
courage activities that can be filled with 
rich growing experiences: a sandpit in 
the garden, a paint brush and a can of 
water for “painting” the fence or the 
bike or the back steps, a swing or some 
blocks, a bus trip to town instead of the 
usual seat in the car, an hour or even a 
half-hour of exploration in a city park. 

When we have become conscious of 
the opportunities we must see that there 
is time for their fulfillment. We must see 
that there is time for each child to achieve 
a degree of individual ease in routines 
such as dressing, eating, eliminating and 
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sleeping—remembering that winter 
clothes take so much longer and that 
wielding a spoon is fun and growing in 
itself. We must see that there is time for 
each to play out his fantasies in his own 
way and at his own pace. We must see 
that there are opportunities for long 
periods of play uninterrupted by a trip 
to the food store or perhaps an unneces- 
sary insistence upon going to the bath. 
room or a teacher-planned music session 
which must be fitted into the program. 


Enjoy Growing Times 


Somehow or other, we must try to find 
time for ourselves so that we can con- 
fidently (not guiltily) sit down some- 
times and enjoy the child’s growing time 
with him. Remember that his telling needs 
to be listened to often or his fantasy cup 
of tea shared. It isn’t easy. Getting up 
an hour earlier or staying up an hour 
later can help but doesn’t usually pro- 
vide the solution. I think it is an attitude 
rather than a practical achievement after 
planning. An attitude that time is needed 
for growing even at 23 or 33 or 43 years 
will bring an attitude that time is needed 
for growing at 3 years. Growing means 
gaining something from every little inci- 
dent and experience along the way. 

In little things, vivid brief experiences. 
fleeting moments of perfection we most 
often find fulfillment. 

Let’s see that childhood has the time it 
needs for itself, not just the time it needs 
to learn the steps toward stage two. Let’s 
not deny the present to our children. It 
will not come again. 
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Spending Ourselves 


By EVELYN WENZEL 


... we are forced to realize that when we are spending time, we are 


also spending ourselves. [This phrase the author credits to Marie Rasey.] 
To spend wisely we have our uniquely human potentials of knowledge, 
imagination and faith to draw upon,” says Evelyn Wenzel, School of 
Education, Syracuse University, New York. 


Do you KNow ANY OF THESE PEOPLE? 


“I’ve been meaning to learn to play bridge 
for years but just haven’t gotten around to it.” 

“I’ve always wanted to travel, but I can’t 
take the time off.” 

“I’m sick and tired of being out every night 
and having to be away from my family so 
much.” 

“I’ve been wanting to have you over for 
a long time, but I’ve been so busy.” 

“IT should have answered your letter sooner, 
but...” 

“I would like to visit the homes of some of 
my children, but there just isn’t time.” 

“We have staff meetings only once a month 
now because everyone’s so busy.” 


If such words sound familiar it may 
mean that you know much the same kinds 
of people as I do; or it might be because 
you have used them occasionally your- 
self. For in such ways we excuse, ex- 
plain and rationalize what we do or fail 
to do. As individuals we vary in the 
degree to which we believe what we say; 
but scarcely anyone appreciates the re- 
tort, “If you really want to, you'll find 
the time.” 

I suppose we resent this reply for 
several reasons. As descendants of the 
Puritans, we have an almost inescapable 
feeling that it is sinful to do what we 
want, that self-denial, doing one’s duty, 
constitute virtue of the highest order. 
Secondly, such a statement suggests the 
uncomfortable possibility that our “in- 
sides” are dictating against our wills; 
that we may be the unwitting victims of 
Freudian slips, accident proneness and 
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psychosomatic illness. Both reactions in- 
dicate a limited understanding of the 
nature of “wants.” 

A statement such as this might be clas- 
sified as a pat phrase. Such pat phrases 
that have become stereotyped responses 
are seldom entirely accurate and are espe- 
cially liable to various interpretations. 
They tend to block communication and 
to ruffle the waters of social intercourse. 
Since “want” or “want to” seems te be 
the controversial spot in this expression, 
a closer look at “wants” seems to be 
indicated. 


: What Is the Trouble? 
One problem seems to be simply that 
it is not easy to know what our wants 
really are. Another way of saying this 
is that we do not know the source of the 
energy that causes us to do what we do. 
I know that I have certain daydream 
kinds of wants (I wish I could move my 
body like a ballet dancer; I wish I could 
sit down and dash off the article in two 
hours) and that some of them are mere 
passing fancy (I would like a TV set; I 
wish I could play more bridge). But 
knowing my more fundamental, long- 
range wants is more difficult. We would 
all recognize some of the problems in- 
volved at this level of knowing. 


We don’t know enough. It is always 
hard to know whether we are familiar 
with enough alternatives. Most of us 
haven’t experienced enough: We don’t 
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know enough people or enough different 
kinds of people; we haven't been in 
enough places or kinds of places. We 
know too little, therefore, about ourselves, 
how we react, how we feel, how effectively 
we operate under different circumstances. 
We say that there’s nothing like a good 
roast of beef. But have we tasted buffalo? 
Or snails? We say that we want security. 
But have we ever experienced the ex- 
hilaration, the challenge, the self-discov- 
ery that can come from solving problems 
and overcoming difficulties? 


We have conflicting wants.The father 
of a family wants to enjoy his home, to 
do things with his children as they grow 
up. Yet he feels his responsibility for 
“providing” for them in the way that has 
been labelled acceptable in his particular 
culture. This involves spending many 
evenings and week ends away from home. 
Decisions at such points are difficult to 
make, and sometimes energy is dissi- 
pated just in making the decision. 


We are bombarded by forces telling 
us what we should want. From all sides 
we are sold a bill of goods. Parents, 
teachers, friends, mass media, advertiz- 
ing, mores, conventions, taboos, promises 
of rewards, threats of punishment—all 
serve to confuse our knowing what we 
want. Recent surveys show, surprisingly 
enough, that teaching is now a most- 
chosen profession. One wonders. Has 
the concentration of efforts of advertisers, 
parents, teachers and professional organ- 
izations succeeded in forcing choices be- 
fore alternatives are known? Have the 
facts been made so convincing that feel- 
ings appear to be secondary? 

What Can We Do? 

How can we know more accurately the 
sources of our motivations? For it is only 
as we gain increasing control over our 
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wants, rather than be controlled by them, 
that we can spend our time more wisely, 


We need knowledge. The significance 
of freedom is negligible unless we have 
alternatives from which to choose. We 
need as much knowledge as_ possible 
about ourselves, about other people, and 
about the past, present and probable 
future of the world. This knowledge 
must be as up to date as possible and 
must draw from many disciplines, for 
findings in any one area are now being 
reinforced by discoveries in other fields. 
Education has a prodigious responsibility 
for fulfilling this need. Rasey and Menge 
see the role of education as “improving 
the order of man’s desiring.””’ 

We need imagination. But knowledge 
alone is not enough. It must be sparked 
by imagination before it can become a 
living functioning part of a human being. 
He must “‘feel” as well as “know” if his 
wanting is to be inner directed rather 
than outer pressured. The high school 
senior must know more than the facts 
about the teacher shortage and the ad- 
vantages of teaching as he is being in- 
formed by advertisement and advisement. 

Imagination serves also to increase 
the number of alternatives a person is 
able to see. It enables him to go beyond 
the realistic, factual “what is” to “what 
might be.” Obvious as this seems to me 
as I write it and even perhaps to you as 
you read, the quality of imagination often 
seems undervalued and misunderstood. 

Rasey and Menge make a helpful 
analysis of various stages of wanting or 
purposing.” Wants may be observed as 
fantasies, daydreams or wishful think- 
ing; further along as vaguely projected 
plans that indicate a certain readiness- 





1 Rasey, Marie and Menge, J. W. What We Learn from 
Children. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. Pp. 66-57. 
2 Thid. Pp. 63-81. 
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to-do; finally as active, purposeful be- 
havior that eventuates in fulfillment. 
They speculate, also, on the probable 
biological, psychological and __ social 
origins of wants before they are observ- 
able in consciousness or behavior. 

This analysis of wanting as a process 
that can be broken down into what Rasey 
calls “‘part-processes” or stages discour- 
ages the temptation to see the daydream- 
ing or fantasy kinds of wants as being the 
lower-level, less respectable ones. There 
is a tendency in our culture to under- 
value the daydreaming level and to over- 
value the doing or action stage with a 
concomitant acceptance of the “go- 
getter,” ““eager-beaver” type of person 
over the imaginative daydreamer. Thus, 
Colin Wilson identifies the visionary as 
“inevitably an Outsider.” 


Out of the perspective afforded by 

Rasey’s analysis of wanting as a process, 
two things might be said: 
(1) The process of maturing, of gaining in- 
creasing control over our wants, would seem 
to involve not only the ability to identify our 
wants as they exist on one or another of these 
stages and to move with reasonable frequency 
from stage to stage, but more importantly, 
to value each stage for what it contributes to 
the total process. 

(2) While we would hope that the majority 
of people would become able both to imagine 
and te do, there is probably a need also for 
those who are primarily visionaries and those 
who are primarily doers. We are only on the 
thresheld of understanding the range of in- 
dividual differences, much less of accepting 
and valuing them. 


We need faith. Fortified with knowl- 
edge, inspired by imagination, our want- 
ing still cannot eventuate in action unless 
we have faith that the resources exist that 
can get us past the blocks, frustrations 
and hardships that are likely to accom- 
pany the step into the unknown. Most 
important, perhaps, is faith in ourselves, 
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for without this the resources within us 
cannot be released and our wants will 
be forced to remain in the daydream 
stage. Findings in psychiatry are in- 
dicating, also, that faith in ourselves is 
basic to our ability to have faith in others. 

From the field of medicine has come 
also scientific evidence of the need of 
faith. “Meticulously controlled scientific 
experiment” grew out of a hunch of phy- 
sicians “that much of medicine is the 
understanding of human motivation.” A 
report of this research, made in a recent 
periodical under the title of “What Hope 
Does for Man,” concludes: 

In short, prolonged circumstances which 
are perceived as dangerous, lonely, hopeless, 
may drain a man of hope and of his health; 
but he is capable of enduring incredible 
burdens and taking cruel punishment when 
he has self-esteem, hope, purpose, and belief 
in his fellows.* 

Conclusion 

‘“‘We do what we want to do,” then, 
may be variously interpreted: that we 
are at the mercy of inner forces over 
which we have little or no control or that 
we are blown “hither and yon” by the 
fickle breezes of passing whims and 
fancies. On the other hand, it could be 
interpreted as a magnificent tribute to 
the humanity of man. It could mean that 
we are creative in spite of ourselves; that 
no matter what the nature of our doing, 
we cannot escape the involvement of our- 
selves. And so we are forced to realize 
that when we are spending time, we are 
also spending ourselves. To spend wisely 
we have our uniquely human potentials 
of knowledge, imagination and faith to 
draw upon. These, put to use in an atmos- 
phere of freedom, can help us become 
wiser in identifying our wants and more 
discriminating in choosing our means of 
attaining them. 





3 Wolff, Harold G., M. D. ‘“‘What Hope Does for Man,” 
Saturday Review, Jan. 5, 1957. Pp. 42-45. 
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Children’s Feelings 


Five years aco I COULD HAVE MADE THIS 
speech with a great deal more assurance than 
I can today. As I learn more about working 
with children’s feelings, I become more humble 
about the many variations, subtleties and deep 
considerations, that go into this task. 


For a long time we have prided ourselves 
that education was a rational process. We 
taught children to act on the basis of critical 
thinking, verification of facts and use of ob- 
jective data. 

I can remember when my own son was 5 
years of age. My friend, who is a child psy- 
chologist, said: “Now, Fannie, you’re trying 
to get him to think rationally and he’s only 
a little guy with a lot of feelings. He has to 
feel his way through.” 

But J believed in the processes of critical 
thinking. I said to my youngster over and 
over: “We don’t fight, we talk things through.” 
He began coming in in tears because Pat, 
whose father was an Army captain, had hit 
him. Pat’s father had taught his son how 
to take care of himself on the street. One 
day when David came in crying and said, 
“Pat hit me,” I faced the fact that my rational 
processes were not working. 

I said, “Well, David, ‘I think you'll just 
have to go out and hit him back.” And he, 
having been rationally taught, said, “But he’s 
bigger than I am.” 

So I said: “Oh, that’s all right. You'll get 
hurt, but he will too; and the next time he'll 
think about it a little longer before he hits 
you. Now you go on out there and hit him.” 

I went upstairs and leaned out the window 
to see what would happen. My little guy went 
out there and walked over tentatively and said, 
“My mother said I’m to hit you.” I leaned 
out the window and yelled, “David, you hit 
him and hit him hard!” Well, maybe this was 
the beginning of the time that I began to 
work with children’s feelings. 


Feelings—Drives to Action 


Teachers have found time and again that 
the alumni of our rational processes do not 
always behave rationally, that emotions seem 
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to swing much of human behavior. Now we 
are more realistic. We know that the sequence 
of a human act is usually this—we feel, we 
act and then maybe we think about it. Feelings 
are the drives to action. And feelings often 
have long antecedents. They go back into early 
childhood. 


Changing Values in a Changing Culture 
Working with children’s feelings is as much 
our task as working with their minds, for we 
are working with a whole child in an effort 
to keep him whole. Let’s look at this process 
a moment. Growing up in our society, in our 
time, is not easy. The psychiatrists and the 
sociologists call this an Anxious Age. All we 
have to do is look briefly at what has hap.- 
pened in the last 50 or 75 years and we can 
see why this is an anxious age. Such tremen- 
dous technological advances have been made 
that we have now almost outsmarted ourselves. 


Rapid changes in our way of life have swept 
the stability out from under our feet. People 
are on the move. They are changing jobs be. 
cause old ones have disappeared. Families 
have been removed from the places where they 
grew up: the old, tried, comfortable ways are 
gone. They have to learn their way into new 
communities. new cultural expectations, new 
conditions of learning. 


One of the products of these changes is an 
unease in the lives of adults. You’re not sure 
what to do next—whether to pay $100 a 
month on a new car and somehow manage 
with what’s left, whether to invest in_ that 
house that really costs more than you think 
you ought to pay for it, or whether to do 
something else. You have all these dilemmas 
that are part of the choices of living in a 
material culture that beckons with new things 
all the time. 

A part of this picture is the fact that living 
conditions for children are different than they 
were when we were children. When people ask 
me what are the characteristics of 6 year olds, 
I have to say, “I don’t know.” I don’t know 
how much the impact of television has changed 
the perspective of children. 
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Children sense our uncertainty and recog- 
nize that we are living in an age different 
from theirs. They express this when they say, 
“You just don’t understand,” as they argue 
with you about what they think they ought 
to be permitted to do. 

Every human being is a product of several 
forces—biological pressures that make for 
growth and for differentiation; social forces 
that are the expectations and the pressures 
presented by those individuals or groups with 
whom he interacts—family, friends, teachers, 
other adults; and desires and needs which 
arise and become patterned in the individual 
himself. 


Growing into Society 

When we view the human infant growing 
up in our culture, we can see how society 
shapes this biological organism into a _ per- 
sonality—into a feeling, acting, thinking in- 
dividual. 

Each person, in a very real sense, is a prod- 
uct of what adults have done to young chil- 
dren. Mary Fisher Langmuir expresses this 
very vividly.’ She talks about the fact that 
children can become what she calls “demo- 
cratic personalities” or they can become 
“totalitarian personalities.” This is not alone 
a product of the country they were born into, 
but of the way in which they are helped to 
meet their growth tasks along the way. If they 
are harshly and severely curbed, punished 
and trained, they become people with hos- 
tilities, anxieties and guilt feelings—people 
who have to take it out somehow, somewhere. 
We talk about character-conditioned friend- 
liness and character-conditioned _ hostility. 
Don’t you know people who always carry a 
chip on their shoulders—who are always look- 
ing for somebody to blame for something? 
They carry a great burden inside themselves. 
These feelings are the product of the way in 
which they were helped to grow into society. 


Phases of Development 

At its best. the process of growing up is 
one of recurrent crises and problem-solving 
dilemmas. As the child moves from one phase 
of development to the next, he has to go 
through numerous _ transitions—sometimes 
dramatically abrupt, sometimes slowly and re- 
luctantly. The infant learns to cry because 





Fannie R. Shaftel is associate professor of edu- 
cation, Stanford University, California. This 
article is a condensation of Mrs. Shaftel’s talk 
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with which to communicate. He learns quickly 
that if he cries people come and help him. 
The child in kindergarten, who has learned to 
cry as an infant to get things, has te learn 
to use language to get things because the 
“new powerful” adults in his life do not re- 
spond to crying the way the adults at home 
did. This learning constitutes a new develop- 
mental task for him. The child who had the 
protection of a mother who cares about him— 
no matter what happens—has to learn to re- 
late himself to a teacher who cares about 30 
or more children. At five you wonder because 
the teacher seems impersonal. You wonder 
whether she cares about you if you do the 
wrong things. It is a developmental task to 
learn to relate yourself to other adults, then 
to other children and then suddenly not to 
depend upon adults to negotiate for you— 
instead to have to learn to negotiate for your- 
self and live with the code of your age group. 


Children have to learn this constant shift 
of role as they grow into different groups. 
When you are the baby, you get things first. 
When you come to kindergarten you are one 
of many and take turns and share. As you 
grow into third and fourth grade or even a 
little earlier, you have to play a boy’s role if 
you are a boy, a girl’s role if you are a girl. 
There is a kind of a code of expectation about 
what is “good boyness” and what is “good 
girlness.” This is put on children by the cul- 
ture when father says, “You’re a little man, 
we don’t cry.” 


Negotiating Transitions 

Our society, the anthropologists tell us, is 
full of discontinuities—abrupt changes in our 
expectations for children. This makes transi- 
tion points more difficult for the child to 
negotiate and still maintain his equilibrium. 
To protect the unity of his personality the 
child must take a number of difficult and inter- 
related steps.” 

At each stage in his development, an in- 
dividual faces the problem of relinquishing, 


he’s helpless on his back and has no language renouncing or repressing his previously 
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learned skills and patterns—the way he has 
been relating himself. The small child has to 
learn that the crying and the tantrums that 
worked at home do not work at school. The 
young child who ran to mother for protection 
has to learn that he cannot always run to 
adults when he gets into difficulties with his 
playmates at school. 


The next step in relinquishing what worked 
for him before is that he must learn a new 
skill. He learns the give and take of the gang, 
to take the teasing and give it back instead 
of running away in anger or tears. 


In the third step, this individual must learn 
to tolerate tension, stress, strains—the whole 
range of uncertainties and _ disturbances 
aroused by a newly-perceived and challenging 
situation. Every kindergarten teacher can de- 
scribe some one like Stevie, who was in our 
summer demonstration school. Stevie could 
not get himself through the kindergarten door 
for five days. He stood at the door, then he 
sat at the door, but he couldn’t get inside. 
It took a lot of patient understanding, support 
and playing with him at the door before we 
finally got Stevie inside and on the rug. Three 
weeks later you wouldn’t have recognized 
* him as the same boy. 


This description is a simplification of the 
process. My point is that if a child can main- 
tain an even keel he can keep his person whole. 
If he does not successfully transact each new 
step, he is left with what is so graphically 
called “unfinished business.” He continues to 
struggle with a stage of development that is 
far behind what is culturally expected of him. 
He becomes a person in conflict. 


We see this expressed in many incidents in 
school. Tantrums are a way of getting things 
because a child has not been able to move 
frem a primitive form of emotional reaction 
to limitation to one of reconciling what he 
very much wants with what the situation de- 
mands of him. Tattling: How many times have 
we said to children, “We don’t tattle, now run 
outside and play!” Yet tattling is often a 
symptom that a child has not learned the skills 
for handling a group situation. He says to an 
adult, “Please, you do something about this. 
I can’t manage.” Clowning: Many children 
who have not been able to win a place in a 
group where they feel that they belong and 
that the rest of the crowd likes them will get 
so desperate that they will do anything to get 
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accepted in the group, even to being the fool 
in the group. Many feelings are involved— 
anxieties, fears, exultations. 


Acceptance of Self 

In the process of meeting his developmental 
tasks, each child builds a picture of himself— 
a kind of self-concept which is the result of 
his successes and his failures as he learns his 
way into society. It is the self as the individual 
experiences it. He comes to say, “I’m all right. 
I can do it.” Or, he says, “I’m not good for 
very much.” Or, “They don’t like me.” Or, 
“I hate people,” meaning, “They hate me.” 

Jersild has said: “The self is a composite 
of thoughts and feelings which constitute a 
person’s awareness of his individual existence, 
his conception of who and what he is.” The 
healthy individual is one who has maintained 
an adequate concept of self by negotiating 
each step in his development without too great 
a stress or anxiety. He is able to accept reality 
and has a realistic grasp of his own ability. 
And because he can accept himself—that is, 
he likes himself—he can also accept and relate 
to others. He has an adequate and productive 
self-concept. When we study bright, non- 
achieving youngsters, we often find that they 
are youngsters who have been put into some 
learning tasks too early, or were restricted 
when they were hyperactive youngsters—made 
to sit when they couldn’t sit that long—or 
when they had too short an attention span. 
Quickly they decided, “I can’t do that” or 
“I’m not good enough.” They retreated into 
an impassivity or into clowning which made 
it impossible for them to learn things which 
required concentration. 


Productive Self-Concepts 

To help children develop productive self- 
concepts is our major goal as teachers. We 
have other responsibilities—to teach skills, to 
teach understandings, to. help children do 
problem-solving. All of these have to be built 
on the base of the healthy self-concept, which 
we are helping children to develop. To do this 
involves an understanding of the process 
which I have described—-not as a job of keep- 
ing children “on the track,” but rather as a 
turbulent, exploratory trial and error period. 
If things go too smoothly in your room you 
are probably suppressing the real needs of 
children. A too-quiet school is not a good 
place for children to learn. They are not really 
meeting their needs, they are meeting your 
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needs for order and quiet. This means we need 
to look upon the traditional expectations of 
the school: the expectation that the good 
school is a quiet place—that the teacher sup- 
presses behavior that disturbs that quiet—that 
feelings are always under control. Teachers 
are rewarded for quiet rooms. The principal 
says, “Mary Nichols is a good teacher. She 
has good control.” We like children who are 
quiet, who listen well, who cooperate (that 
means they do what we want them to do), 
who are obedient. These are part of the tradi- 
tional expectations of our culture, of parents, 
of ourselves to a certain extent. Behind this 
situation lie many unmet needs. The symp- 
toms of real needs have been suppressed. To 
meet needs of children, a school must be a 
place where children are expressing feelings, 
sharing feelings, getting into difficulties. We 
need to get these feelings out in the open so 
that we can know what they are and help 
children begin to learn to manage them. We 
look on children as not being “good” or 
“bad,” but as operating the best way they 
know how in order to keep on an even keel. 
Even when they behave antisocially, they do it 
because it is the only way they know to solve 
their problems. It is our job to show them 
some other ways. 


Behavior Is Caused 


We need to recognize that behavior is 
caused. There are many causes for a par- 
ticular behavior; causes occur in a setting. To 
understand a child’s behavior or his feelings, 
we have to probe for the underlying causes. 

A condition of working with children’s 
feelings is a willingness to accept the child’s 
behavior and his feelings. This means not 
that we condone his behavior but that we 
accept it to work with, with the recognition 
that it is the best behavior the child can 
muster at the time and that he needs help to 
change it. We need to recognize that we do 
not achieve change in feelings and behavior 
by talking “at” him but by working with his 
feelings in a supportive, understanding way. 


Teacher, the Mediator 


This viewpoint demands a re-definition of 
the role of the teacher. The teacher is seen as 
a mature, skilled adult who stands between 
the child and the culture, mediating the 
process; helping the child to learn what is 
sanctioned and what is not; helping him 
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slowly, reassuringly, to give up some ways 
of behaving and to acquire others that will 
enable him to live well in society. Learning 
what is sanctioned in one’s family, in one’s 
social groups, in one’s culture is not easy. It 
takes patience and sympathetic teaching rather 
than making a moral issue of the child’s 
ignorance, his trial and error effort, or his 
misconception. 

We are learning that when young children 
lie there may be underlying causes. Maybe 
it’s pure fantasy, as in the case of the 5 year 
old who imagined something on the way to 
school and for whom it is a reality by the 
time he arrives. This we recognize as a 
shadowland between fantasy and reality. Or 
it may mean that this is a mechanism he has 
developed which worked for him when he got 
into trouble and he’s trying it again. Or it 
may mean that he is desperate and has ter- 
rible fears of the consequences of what he 
has done and he’s using lying as a cover-up. 

The teacher who accepts the role of medi- 
ator between the child and the culture does 
not have an easy task, for our culture operates 
in many dimensions. We live on different class 
levels, each of which has its own values. For 
example, some families teach children to fight 
because this is the only way they can protect 
themselves on the street. This is a working 
class expectation in big cities. Other families, 
especially middle-class suburban families, 
teach children that we do not fight. In other 
families, father and mother have mixed opin- 
ions about this. Father says, “Stick up your 
fists and protect yourself,” while mother pun- 
ishes you for fighting. 

Since our culture is in transition, there is 
a confusion of values, even within one family 
or one person. 

The teacher who is working with the child’s 
feelings inevitably has to make choices. What 
to teach to him, what to tackle directly, and 
what to leave open. This is a tightrope we 
walk, made more hazardous by our own grow- 
ing sophistication in the field of mental health. 
What shall we say to a child who says, “Well, 
my father keeps the change when he gets over- 
paid at the market.” 

Shall we say, “Well, this is a bad thing that 
your father does.”? How shall we handle this 
little problem? 

(Continued on page 362) 
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Reducing Anxieties 

In this anxious age we do not want to con- 
tribute to the anxieties of children, we want 
to reduce them. Extreme anxieties shape and 
warp personalities, make a person unable to 
face reality. People who are in extreme 
anxiety respond in three rather typical ways: 

They may move against the anxiety and become 
aggressive, competitive, outgoing, compulsive. This 
is one way to cover it up. 

They may move away from the anxiety and become 
cold, aloof, detached, eventually objective. 

They may conform as a means of meeting their 
anxiety—do whatever they must to placate, to please, 
to adopt the values of those in power. 

All these are distinctive actions; as you 
think about children you know, you can recog- 
nize some of these. They actually keep a child 
from dealing with his feelings honestly and 
realistically and thereby becoming at peace 
with himself. The anxious children cannot 
relate themselves to others; they cannot love 
others; they cannot share; they cannot be 
compassionate because they are at war with 
themselves and are continually defending 
themselves. 


As teachers working with child behavior 
and beginning to sense the feelings that result 
from these experiences, we must learn some 
of the skills of the therapist on a layman’s 
level, so that we can help children face them- 
selves comfortably rather than add to their 
burden of anxiety and guilt. 


“Feelings Are Facts” 

How does a teacher work with children’s 
feelings? Margaret M. Heaton has described 
this process vividly in Feelings Are Facts. 
It is important to diagnose the causes of feel- 
ings—the setting of the stage for the articula- 
tion of feelings. We have learned a number 
of ways of diagnosing feelings. We’ve learned 
how to observe ordinary behavior; however, 
some feelings and behavior are not directly 


observable. 


We’ve learned how to study a community 
situation and the home life of children to get 
some clues to behavior. In one community, 
when I tried to work on a role-playing story 
that involves what do you do when your gang 
wants to do one thing and your father wants 
you to do another, I got an anxious, guilty 
kind of response from the children. When I 


learned more about the community, I found 


that it was one with a fundamentalist religious 
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background in which the parents believed that 
the children should not go to the movies, drive 
cars, nor go to dances. The children were 
relating themselves to teenage culture and 
were doing these things, but they were lying 
to their parents. When we began to role-play 
this, the burden of feeling was so intense 
it was almost unbearable, because the children 
could not face it. 


You have learned about the group life of 
your children through the use of sociometric 
techniques of various kinds—(1) by observ. 
ing informal choices of children to work with, 
(2) by using diaries in which they keep rec- 
ords of what they do on a school day before 
and after school, or what they do on a week- 
end, so you can see whom they associate with, 
whether they are very much alone—whether 
they associate only with adults or whether 
they have friends. 


Accepting, not Condemning 

Certain feelings of children -are hidden 
deep. For these, we must create a setting in 
which children feel comfortable and free about 
expressing their feelings. It is important to 
be realistic about this. It is not easy for 
teachers to create this climate because tradi- 
tionally we have been the rewarders of the 
right and the punishers of the wrong. We have 
to prove to children that we really want to 
hear about their difficulties and will not pun- 
ish them; otherwise, they will not share their 
problems or their feelings. You cannot do this 
by just saying it to children, they won’t be- 
lieve you. You have to prove it by arranging 
situations where you really demonstrate that 
you can accept children’s behavior and talk 
about it, not preach or moralize. Teachers 
must be ready to accept children’s feelings— 
not an easy thing. You're going to have some 
problems in your classroom you just can’t 
solve. The tendency will be to say, “Oh, 
Johnny, you didn’t!” Or there will be a feel- 
ing on your part of, “Oh, what will I do with 
this opinion that has been expressed, I don’t 
dare let it go without straightening it out.” 
These are things you need to be prepared to 
face—to understand that you have to be per- 
missive about letting children share their feel- 
ings, not condemning them—that you may 
have to protect a child’s self-esteem at the 
time and then plan a long-time indirect way 
of modifying his outlook. 
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Techniques 


You do not begin with the things that are 
most threatening to children. You begin at a 
level that is removed from the things that 
cause them their deepest anxiety. You start 
with the kind of materials that are about 
other people and about kinds of situations 
that are the least threatening. It is easier to 
talk about when other people get angry than 
it is to talk about when people are rejected, 
because rejection is something that goes very 
deep. We can all face anger in ourselves, but 
it is hard to deal with the feeling of having 
been rejected. We can use reaction stories 
on a general level about people who wanted 
things and perhaps didn’t get them. 


We can use human relations literature, such 
as Margaret M. Heaton has developed in her 
Reading Ladders for Human Relations.’ (Also 
see CHILDHOOD EpucaTion, Dec. 1956: 
“Levels of Discussion” ) 


When you use personal situations as you 
do in open-ended sentences,’ I suggest that 
you start with positive things first. “I am 
happiest when . . . . The day that I was hap- 
piest .... The thing I like about my ae: 

_ If I had three wishes I would . 

(which gives people a chance to work on an 
easy level, on the wish level). When you feel 
that children are free and spontaneous and 
you have established rapport, then you can 
begin to work with, “I get mad when... . 
The thing I want most in my life is... .” 
and other such open-ended sentences. Role- 
playing and the use of problem stories should 
be used later. We are convinced that this is 
about a third-level procedure. It is something 
you do after establishing a rapport with chil- 
dren and after you have learned skills for 
working with children’s feelings in permissive 
non-directive ways. 


What is the curriculum for working with 
children’s feelings? Role-playing is a useful 
“gimmick”; the open-ended sentence is a 
“gimmick.” They are devices—techniques we 
use to get in to children’s feelings. They are 
specifics which help us to an awareness of the 
level at which our children are living. They 
give us new ways of seeing children and some 
concrete new approaches to working wil 
children. Eventually we'll come to an over-all 
orientation of the curriculum that will help us 
plan curriculum experiences in terms of pro- 
moting interpersonal and intergroup learnings. 
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Guidelines 


When we begin to teach about feelings, there 
are several guidelines that help. Margaret 
Heaton lists these in Feelings Are Facts. Teach 
about those feelings which children can under- 
stand out of their own experiences. Talk first 
about those feelings which they can handle 
quite casually. Keep the discussions to the 
maturity level of the children. Don’t expect 
young children to be able to talk about such 
abstract concepts as anger, fear, love. They 
can talk best about what happens in specific 
situations. Do not teach rules about feelings 
because they tend to raise guilt feelings rather 
than bring feelings to the surface. 


A teacher needs the courage of conviction 
to bring feelings to the surface. He needs 
sensitivity and timing to protect children; 
he needs the patience to wait and to live 
through the long process of modifying feelings 
through experiences, not through exhortation. 

If you take on this task of working with 
children’s feelings it means that you’re doing 
something that is not easy to do. You won’t 
go out and start Monday. You will start think- 
ing about new sensitivities and new _ tech- 
niques. You will have to seek the aid and sup- 
port of other people. You must recognize that 
each of us is a different person. You will be 
able to work with some things and some chil- 
dren and not be able to tolerate other things 
in children because they touch areas in your 
own personality which are threatening to you. 
Each person has anxieties and threats. We 
will have to understand ourselves in order to 
work with children’s feelings. We will need to 
dare to experiment. We will need to be real- 
istic about what we can do. 
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By HENRIETTA G. SIKSEK 


Concerns for Children Are Worldwide 


... In Jordan 


CuiLpreN IN JORDAN ARE LIKE MANY OTHER 
children in the world. They learn through 
doing things. They love bright colors and 
enjoy rhythms. They have pets and are fond 
of reading when books are placed within 
their reach. 

Children in Jordan, like many others the 
world over. feel their way with faltering steps 
into a fascinating world of wonders. They 
are greatly influenced by the main educational 
factors of the home, the playground and the 
school. Each of these factors plays a vital part 
in their lives. 


The Home 


The Jordanian home, I am glad to say, is 
undergoing a steady change for the better. 
Family ties are as strong as ever; a pattern 
of life is apparent. Through women’s societies, 
men’s clubs, radio broadcasts, newspaper 
articles, child care centers and training col- 
leges, better ideas for modernized homes are 
being welcomed. 

We realize that no educational system can 
be a success unless the home properly assumes 
its share of responsibilities. 

With increasing pride we meet at the end 
of every school year to witness diploma-giving. 
All around the country women graduates of 
secondary schools (high schools) who have 
had fairly good instruction in domestic train- 
ing as well as the usual academic studies file 
in one by one to get their certificates. These 
young girls are to be mothers and teachers 
of the future generation. For this reason we 
acclaim them, depend upon them and hope 
for the best. 


The Playground 


A country like ours, with 40 percent of its 
population refugees, cannot possibly have well- 
equipped playgrounds. Yet every school has 
given grave attention to school sports. Girls 
as well as boys now share in competitions. 
We are eager to cultivate and keep the sports- 
manlike spirit between competing teams. 
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One day I watched a large group of teen- 
agers, boys and girls, march into a rally where 
thousands of men, women and children were 
watching. The girls preceded the boys. When 
they entered the field clapping and cheering 
came from all sides. What did that mean? 
Nine years ago, before Jordan took on its 
present name, girls never participated in 
similar performances. Now things are differ- 
ent. Women and men must stand together as 
equals, sharing equally the responsibilities 
that lie ahead. 


Such rallies take place usually at the end of 
each academic year. Some are simple school 
displays; others are area interschool sports. 
These performances usually mark the end of 
a year of sport activities such as gymnastics, 
country dances, races, high and broad jumps 
and other competitive games. All help build 
desirable attitudes and healthy bodies in grow- 
ing children. 


The School 

Last but not least comes the school, a great 
factor in building any nation. Schools in 
Jordan are of two kinds—private and govern- 
mental. The latter are in the majority and set 
the pace for our educational standards. 


_ Superintendents of education in different 
districts see to it that government schools work 
in cooperation with the main office—the Min- 
istry of Education at Amman. The Ministry 
of Education is the head office that coordinates 
the work of Point IV Technical Assistance 
Service for Education, UNESCO and other 


agencies. 





Henrietta G. Siksek is a scriptwriter—narrator 
of Jordanian radio programs for children. She 
also writes textbooks for the Jordan Ministry 
of Education. Miss Siksek is currently in Wash- 
ington, D. C., under the Technical Assistance 
Program of the Office of Education, U. S. De- 
partment of HEW. 
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Absorbed in the story 


Courtesy, Jordan Ministry of 
Education and ICA 


Arabic is the language spoken and the 
language of instruction. English is taught in 
the upper elementary classes and continued 
on through secondary school. 


Schools are not run on a coeducational 
basis. Exceptions are found in some areas 
where parents willingly bring their daughters 
to study in boys’ schools. Many barriers are 
overcome for the sake of education. 


Education is sought after by everyone in 
city, tewn, village or Bedouin encampment 
[nomad camp]. All are eager to get educated. 
Some children in remote areas walk from two 
to four miles a day to get to school. I found 
this to be true in a cluster of villages in the 
north of Jordan, where the mountains of 
Ajloun stand. 


Bedouins give up some of their travels so 
that their children get the benefits of learn- 
ing. Some city and town children use public 
transportation while others want to save their 
pocket money for books. 


Books . . . books . . . books . . . a crying 
need everywhere. The Ministry of Education 
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is aware of this. This is where my job enters 
in. But we need the means, the time, the 
ability to fill the gap. We certainly need peace. 


Lack of peace in the area has had its effect 
on our children. Their young faces bear a 
trace of unhappiness. To help banish these 
traces radio programs have a share in the 
educational setup. 


For fourteen years now Jerusalem Radio 
has continuously or intermittently been broad- 
casting my children’s programs. Educational 
and enjoyable programs for children have been 
the goal. My pen name Su’ad (giver of hap- 
piness) has been known in the area. Children 
are welcome to participate in plays, stories, 
songs and competitions; each half-hour pro- 
gram takes them into the best atmosphere 
that could be created. 


Before this account closes, I want to add 
that the road to perfection is a long one. 
We are now on the threshhold of this long 
road. Some day with constant work and care 
we may be able to come nearer to our goal. 
It may be a long walk, it may be a hard one; 
but the goal is certainly worth the venture. 
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NEWS and REVIEWS 


News HERE and THERE . . . 
By FRANCES HAMILTON 





New ACE Branch 
Ross County ACE, Ohio 


Margaret Cook Holmes 

Margaret Cook Holmes, director of kinder- 
gartens of New York City from 1934-1942, 
passed away after a long illness on February 
2, 1957, at St. Barnabas Hospital in New York. 

As teacher, assistant director and director 
under New York City’s Board of Education, 
Miss Holmes’ broad vision and capability won 
her acclaim in the city, in the nation and in 
France. Following World War I she was a 
member of the Kindergarten Unit in France. 

On her return to this country, Miss Holmes 
was instrumental in establishing Kindergarten 
Extension Classes in New York City. The more 
freely organized first- and second-grade classes 
in today’s public schools are in a large meas- 
ure an outgrowth of the philosophy, organi- 
zation and procedures that she introduced in 
the Kindergarten Extension Classes. 

Margaret Holmes became president of the 
International Kindergarten Union in 1929 
and was in office when in 1930 IKU changed 
its name to the Association for Childhood 
Education and merged with the National Coun- 
cil of Primary Education. Through the diffi- 
cult period of readjustment her poise, tact and 
wisdom helped the Association move steadily 
forward in improving its services for those 
who guide children. Through the years the 
Association called upon Miss Holmes for lead- 
ership in many areas. As consultant on finance 
she had a major part in the development of 
a sound financial system. 

It is pleasant to recall the 1936 ACE Con- 
ference in New York City which Margaret 
Holmes, as chairman, conducted so ably. 

Miss Holmes retired in September 1942. She 
had won the esteem of her teachers, colleagues 
and friends in education throughout this and 
other countries. 


ACEI Committees at Work 

The work of ACEI committees is as varied 
as the needs of children. The four standing 
ACEI committees work on nursery school 
education, kindergarten education, primary 
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education and intermediate education. Each 
works on a project of special importance dur- 
ing its two-year term of office. Other commit- 
tees are formed by the ACEI Board to under- 
take specific responsibilities. 

Among the many fruits of committee labors 
have been the following: 

e The School Housing Committee has as- 
sembled a file of brochures, guides and 
descriptions relating to the involvement of 
teachers, parents and other community work- 
ers in planning for school buildings. 

e CHILDHOOD EpucaTiIon (March 1757) 
carries a summary of a research project of 
the 1954-1956 Primary Committee on first- 
grade teachers’ observations of the value of 
kindergarten experience. Reports of this sum- 
mary are used in answering questions on the 
value of kindergartens. 

e The 1955-1957 Nursery School Commit- 
tee has made a collection of bulletins and 
other publications from state and federal 
departments of education on approving and 
certificating nursery schools. This collection 
will be on exhibit at the Los Angeles ACEI 
Study Conference. 

e A previous Nursery School Committee 
formulated replies to some of the questions 
which come to ACEI headquarters—“How 
can we start a nursery school in our neighbor- 
hood?” “How can I organize a nursery school 
in the church recreation room?” This has 
been published in mimeographed form as 
How to Work with Young Children. 

e “Playgrounds for Children” was_ the 

major interest of a joint Committee of ACEI 
and Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
gtion and Recreation. This committee, which 
completed its work last year, gathered from 
all parts of the United States descriptive in- 
formation from schools where playgrounds 
have been developed in terms of children’s 
needs and without large expenditures. This 
information is available from ACEI Informa- 
tion Service. 

e The American Association of Uniyersity 
Women and ACEI have a joint Committee on 
Children’s Books in the Library of Congress. 
This Committee, established over ten years 
ago, has worked consistently in the direction 
of having the staff of the Library of Congress 
include a consultant in children’s literature. 
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A proposal has now been submitted to a foun- 
dation for funds to provide this service in a 
six-month pilot project. The Library of Con- 
gress has shown its willingness to cooperate 
and its awareness of the importance of chil- 
dren’s literature by establishing a shelf-list of 
all new books for children. 


Teacher Education Committee to Meet 

The ACEI Teacher Education Committee 
will sponsor an all-day meeting in Los An- 
geles on Saturday, April 20, in the Sierra 
Room. Hotel Statler. Anyone interested in 
teacher education is invited to attend. 

The day will begin at 9:00 a.m. with a plan- 
ning session to develop role-playing skits 
showing trends in teacher education. These 
will be followed by a general session at 
10:00 a.m. At an afternoon session Agnes 
Snyder. chairman, Department of Education, 
Adelphi College, New York, will speak on 
“New Frontiers in Teacher Education.” 

The day’s events will be evaluated in terms 
of their contributions and implications for 
the ACEI Conference which is to follow and 
for planning next steps in a program of action 
in teacher education. 


Building Fund 

Gifts to the Building Fund in November, 
December and January amounted to $9,212. 
44, As of February 28, 1957, the Fund was: 





Attention Conference 
Registrants 


1957 ACEI Study Conference, 
Los Angeles, April 21-26 


Have you mailed your reservation form for 
California Night to the local chairman? If 
not, please send it as soon as possible with 
your check for $4 to: 

Miss Margaret Cassidy 
506 S. Ogden Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Please make your check payable to California 

ACE Conference Fund. 











ACEI Center Day 


Reports from Branches on the observation 
of ACEI Center Day—1956 present evidence 
of the success of the project. Many report that 
both new and old members have become more 
familiar with the purposes and needs of the 
Association. Many tell of the good times en- 
joyed as they observed this special day. Many 
suggest that plans be made now for an ACEI 
Center Day in 1957. They request that another 
presentation like The Big Question be de- 
veloped for use in 1957. In recognition of this 
request, the Steering Committee has asked 
ACEI Interpreters in the Chicago area to 
prepare a new presentation for the enjoyment 
of delegates at the Conference in April. Copies 


G PRGR ce oes chs i ee Ie ei, 48,291.30 Z F ‘ 7 
ee Serena $ 3329.73 of the script will be available to Branches in 
Aaa ee lies Reece nn eco $225,000.00 the late spring or early summer. 

——— — — — (Sign, clip and mail this form NOW with your gift) ———j{———————- 


GIFT TO ACEI BUILDING FUND 
(Gifts to ACEI Building Fund are Tax Exempt) 


Date. 





To ACEI, 1200 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C.: 


I hereby give to the Building Fund of the Association for Childhood Education International, a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the District of Columbia and now having office at 1200 15th Street, 


N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 











the sum of... $ 

ae _.......--.-enclosed. (Branches using this form, please add name and 
location of branch at bottom of form.) 

Signed 

Address __. 

City___ 
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Of Special Interest— 
Books by Californians 





a 


By William Carmichael 
AN ABC OF QUEER FISH 
“Striking drawings of some exotic fish . 


verses are especially lively.’ * _ Publisher’s 
Weekly. 4-7, $2.50 


LEE FONG AND HiS TOY JUNK 
“A delightful picture 
book . . . lively and 
charming pictures.” — 
Publishers’ Weekly. 

5-7. $2.25 





By Laura Kent Klyce 
THE TREE-HOUSE WATCH 


A mystery set in Arizona in 1900 that is also 
a warm family story. 8-14. $2.50 


By W. S. (Billy) Warren 
HEADQUARTERS RANCH 


Colorful Western set in Colorado in 1875. 
Illustrated by the author. 8-14. $2.75 


RIDE WEST INTO DANGER 


Thrilling adventures in the untamed West of 
1858. Illus. 8-14. $2.50 


By Vernon F. Freethy 
ASSIGNMENT IN DANGER 
Illustrated by C. Walter Hodges 


A 17-year-old Czechoslovakian boy’s exciting 
mission as a U.S. 


the Iron Curtain. Teen ages. $2.75 


By Jean Cothran (Editor) 
Former Librarian, Los Angeles Public Library 
WITH A WIG, WITH A WAG 
Illustrated by Clifford N. Geary 


Fifteen American folk tales that are fun to tell 
and fun to listen to. 8-14. $2.50 


THE MAGIC CALABASH 
Folk Tales from America’s Islands and Alaska 
Illustrated by Clifford N. Geary 


Folk-material as fascinatingly American as 
tales originating within the 48 states. 
8-14. $2.50 


At all bookstores 


DAVID McKAY CO., INC. 
55 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 3 





Books for Children... 


Editor, ALICE L. ROBINSON 





GEORGIE TO THE RESCUE. Written and 
illustrated by Robert Bright. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madison 
Ave., 1956. Unp. $1.75. Blue and white 

illustrations appropriately show Georgie, the 

friendly little ghost, as he haunts the home of 

Mr. and Mrs. Whittaker and their cat Herman. 

When the Whittakers decide to visit the city 

—taking Herman with then—Georgie decides 

to go, too, as does Miss Oliver, the owl. How 

would the family know when it was bedtime 
without Georgie to creak the stairs and Miss 

Oliver to hoot? When Miss Oliver is caged 

with the rare birds at the zoo, Herman and 

Georgie rescue her so that all can return home 

together. Ages 3 to 6. 


THREE LITTLE ANIMALS. By Margaret 
Wise Brown. Illustrated by Garth Williams. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 

(Continued on page 370) 





Secret Service agent behind- 


FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS 


@SOLD IN SPECIAL PACKAGES to help li- 
brarians build an exciting and stimu- 
lating collection of foreign language 
books for children. 

© BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS selected 
by expert librarians for library use. 


© A PROJECT SPONSORED BY ALA 





For NEW catalog and information 
WRITE TO: 


PACKAGE LIBRARY OF 
FOREIGN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


69-41 Groton Street, Forest Hills 75, 
New York 
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Childcratt 


TO STIMULATE THE 
YOUNG IMAGINATION 
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The rapt attention you receive when you read 
from Childcraft is evidence that you are doing far 
more than “teaching.” Within the silence of their 
thoughts, those young minds are at work, ex- 
panding .. . building their own dreams and ideas. 

It is true that Childcraft teaches children to 
“learn to listen and listen to learn.” The art 
volumes, indeed, are the most valuable aids to 
appreciation of color and beauty. The sections 
on science, of course, explain difficult subjects 
clearly and memorably. But one of the most im- 
portant gifts with which you can send forth your 
pupils is the development of each one’s imagina- 
tion. Next time you're the center of their round- 
eyed wonder, remember that we of Childcraft are 
glad to have been of help. 





You are invited to inspect Childcraft on display at 
the American Childhood Education International 
at the Hotel Biltmore in Los Angeles, April 21-26. 


Childcratt 


America’s Famous Child Development Plan 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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Con NOL cone 


FOR YOUNG READERS 














6\)> 
£4 
Virginia Kahl 


THE HABITS OF RABBITS 


The Duchess and family are here 
again. Gunhilde asks the King for “a 
rabbit or two,” and rabbits soon almost 
take over the castle! Illus. by the 
Author. Ages 5-8 $2.50 


Francoise 


WHAT DO YOU WANT TO BE? 
“What do you want to be?” asks 
Francoise. A little sailor, the bold ex- 
plorer, the milliner, the baker — or a 
dozen other things? Illus. by the 
Author. Ages 4-7 $2.75 


Belle Coates 


LITTLE MAVERICK COW 


A little maverick cow breaks through 
the fence and changes life on the 
Montana wheat ranch where Sue and 
Todd live. Illus. by George Fulton. 
Ages 5-8 $2.25 


Marguerite Butterfield 


JAIME AND HIS HEN 
POLLITA 
When Jaime, a little Spanish boy, goes 
exploring with Pollita, there are ad- 
ventures and surprises for everyone. 
Illus. by Susanne Suba. 
Ages 6-10 $2.50 
Ruthven Todd 
SPACE CAT MEETS MARS 


Space Cat visits the red planet, where 
he finds unusual mice — and, of all 
things, a fire-engine red cat! Illus. by 
Paul Galdone. Ages 6-10 $2.25 


Howard Pyle 


OTTO OF THE SILVER HAND 
The many printings of this favorite 
book have made new plates necessary. 
It is now in format similar to THE WIND 


IN THE WILLOWS. Illus. by the Author. 
Ages 8-12 $2.75 


Genevieve Foster 
BIRTHDAYS OF FREEDOM 
BOOK II 


The story of man’s struggle for free- 
dom, bringing the story up to Ameri- 
ca’s war for freedom. Illus. by the 
Author. Ages 12-16 $3.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 





Books for Children 
(Continued from page 368) 


33rd St., 1956. Unp. $2.50. The brief text 
encourages slow reading, and the beautiful 
pictures with their soft colors and lovely 
detail make it imperative. If this is used with 
a group of children, the reader must be sure 
that the group is small and that each child has 
ample time to see as well as to hear. Three 
little animals, curious about the world of 
people, dress in clothes and go exploring. 
They discover that they are animals and 
belong in their woods home. Ages 3 to 6. 


JEANNE-MARIE IN GAY PARIS. Written 
and illustrated by Francoise Seignobose. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 
oth Ave. Unp. $2.75. The Paris of a child is 

pictured through colorful illustrations and a 

text which fits them perfectly. Aunt Rose, who 

has a little flower shop in Paris, invites 

Jeanne-Marie to visit her. Jeanne-Marie meets 

a policeman, views a puppet show, rides a 

bus, visits a market, watches the boats along 

(Continued on page 372) 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Announces 
A SUMMER SESSION WORKSHOP 
FOR TEACHERS OF CHILDREN 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
CAMPS AND AGENCIES 
Including creative experiences in Science, 
Social Studies, Language Arts, Plays and 
Games, Rhythmic Movement and Music 
and Arts. 


July 1 - August 9 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY CAMP 
LAKE SEBAGO, SLOATSBURG, N. Y. 


For further information write: 
Dr. Gladys Andrews 
Department of Physical Education, Health and 
Recreation 
Dr. Robert Fleming 
Department of Early Childhood and Elementary 
Education 


School of Education 
New York University 


Washington Square 
New York 3, New York 
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_ Macmillan Books for Boys and Girls 
Spring, 1957 


THE RIVER QUEEN Story and Pictures by Peter Burchard. A small boy goes aboard his 
father’s riverboat aad helps win a race. Ages 4-8; Boards $2.50; Rein. Cloth $3.00. 


FREDDY By Miriam E. Mason. Pictures by Vee Guthrie. A pet rabbit of changeable 
color and fierce demeanor complicates the life of the Pirtle family. 
Ages 6-8; Cloth $2.00. 


Littue © By Edith Unnerstad. Pictures by Louis Slobodkin. A little girl in a 
large Swedish family has many amusing adventures. Ages 6-10; Cloth $2.50. 














































THE MYSTERIOUS MACHINE Story and Pictures by Glen Dines. Two boys 
help an eccentric scientist build a strange and wonderful machine to 
benefit mankind. Ages 8-12; Cloth $2.75. 


WILD GEESE FLYING By Cornelia Meigs. Pictures by Charles Geer. 
The Milton family move to Vermont and solve a mystery about the 
- big house which they have inherited. Ages 8-12; Cloth $2.75. 
HIGH CHALLENGE By D. S. Halacy, Jr. A young man discovers 
the thrill of soaring in a glider and becomes involved in all the 
Ss aspects of this stimulating area of aeronautics. 

wr < Ages 12-16; Cloth $2.75. 
~ THE MACQUARRIE BOYS By T. Morris Longstreth. 
Colton Muir, orphaned since childhood, finds with the 
MacQuarrie family all that he has missed as an 
orphan. Ages 12-16; Cloth $2.75. 


WHEELS FOR CONQUEST By Harriett H. Carr. 
A young wagoner in early Pennsylvania helps 
to plan one of Pittsburgh’s first industries, 


and establish the town as a trade center. 
Ages 12-16; Cloth $2.75. 


DON QuIxoTE By Miguel de Cer- 
vantes. Illustrated by Johannes Troyer. 
This great Spanish classic appears 
now as a new title in the New 
Children’s Classics, translated 
and abridged for the special en- 
joyment of young people. 
Ages 12-16; Cloth $2. 75. 


INSECTS ON PARADE By 
Clarence J. Hylander. 
Drawings by the author. 
Bugs and beetles, 
bees and wasps are 
the leading charac- 
ters in this new 
title in the 
Young Natur- 
alist Series. 
Ages 12-16; 
Cloth $3.75. 
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VITALIZE TEACHING 
REINFORCE LEARNING 


with 


VISUAL-MANIPULATIVE AIDS 





for 


e Language Arts 
e Social Studies 
e Arithmetic 


Write for Catalog 




















Books for Children 
(Continued from page 370) 


the Seine, fishes, rides a merry-go-round, 
celebrates Bastille Day, and selects gifts for 
Jean-Pierre and Patapon. The gaiety of Paris 
sparkles on the pages. Ages 5 to 6. 


ANATOLE. By Eve Titus. Pictures by Paul 
Caldone. New York: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
1956. Pp. 32. $2. Determined not to pro- 

vide a living for his family by taking food 

from people’s pantries, Anatole—a Parisian 
mouse—creates a job for himself in Mr. 

Duval’s cheese factory as cheese taster. Sug- 

gestions for improvement, which he leaves 

each night, result in a great increase in busi- 
ness. Mr. Duval appoints Anatole “First Vice- 

President in Charge of Cheese Tasting.” Both 














Today! illustrations and text have a delightful French 
flavor. Ages 4 to 8. 
THE JUDY COMPANY |) ALL READY FoR SUMMER. By Leone Adel- 
310 No. Second St., Minneapolis 1, Minnesot son. Illustrated by Kathleen Elgin. New 
York: David McKay Co., 55 oth Ave, 
= 
FOX BLOX 
Patented 
Educational Building 
Blocks 
for 
Schools—Churches 
Homes 
We also manufacture 
Solid Floor Block 
Hollow 
Building Block 
Special Blocks to Order 
Made of special light weight hardwood 
Builds . . . Houses... Climbing Towers . . . Churches 
Bridges . . . Ships . . . Boats . . . Stores. . . Yards 
Tables . . . Benches... Beds... Wagons . . . Airplanes 
No Nails, Bolts, or Rods ... Simple Interlocking Corners 
FOX BLOCKS CO., 24401 Redwood Highway 
| Cloverdale, Calif. 
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1956. Unp. $2.75. The many changes which 
begin near the end of winter and continue 
until the beginning of summer are noted here 
in simple, descriptive text, well placed on 
double-spread pages in relation to interpretive 





pictures. This is excellent for home or school Cee a Goes 

use in the study of spring. Animals, insects, The CLEAN NEW Modeling Compound 
reptiles, plants, birds, people—all adapt to Designed ESPECIALLY for 

the season, each in his own way. Ages 5 to 8. YOUNG CHILDREN! 


ENCOURAGES CREATIVENESS! The ‘clean, 
LITTLE ELEPHANT. Stor y by Arthur new manipulative material made for zr dh 


Gregor. Photographs by Ylla. New York: dren to handle by themselves with a minimum of 
Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 1956. adult supervision. Requires no tools or modeling 
Unp. $2.50. Photographs as outstanding as = en en lip pi: agi 
those in The Duck and in Tico-Tico illustrate again. Three BRIGHT COLORS and neutral for 
this story of a little elephant who dreams of blending. NON-TOXIC, pleasant smelling, WON'T 


STAIN. Ideal for cooperative projects, “fill-in” or 
“free” time periods. 


leading the King’s parade. Before Japu can 
hope to do this, however, he has to learn to 
enjoy the water, to push and fight playfully 









with the other young elephants, and to walk ASK 
longer distances—all of which can help him GNI — YOUR : 
build strength for the long parade. Ages 5 to 8. SAN SCHOOL SUPPLY 
MAXIE. Written and illustrated by Virginia / "i JOBBER 


Kahl. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
597 5th Ave., 1956. Unp. $2.50. Maxie was 
a dachshund—small, gentle and slow. When 


(Continued on page 374) 


“~ 
RAINBOW CRAFTS COMPANY 


2815 Highland Ave., Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


















Introducing LIPPINCOTT’S Phonics series 
in different form... if 


sippimcott . 
textbooks 





TEXT-WORKBOOKS for READING WITH PHONICS 
by Hay-Wingo-Hletko 


... combines the best features of READING WITH PHONICS and selected 
exercises from SEATWORK for READING WITH PHONICS in a workbook form, 


yet utilizing auditory and visual discrimination as well as a sight word vocabulary. 
Books 1*, and 1* available now; Books 2*, 3* and Teacher’s Manuals in preparation. 


READING FOR MEANING — Revised 
by Guiler-Coleman 


the reading improvement workbook series for grades 4-12. The classroom- 
tested reading selections and accompanying objective testing exercises guide the stu- 


dent toward increased reading speed and comprehension. Teacher’s Manuals are 


available, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA DALLAS TORONTO 
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Books for Children 


(Continued from page 373) 

the Baron advertises for a dog who is big and 
fierce and fast to live in his castle on the 
mountain, Maxie just sighs. The ways in 
which he passes all three tests make a story 
every bit as amusing as The Duchess Bakes 
a Cake, by the same author-illustrator. Humor 
pervades this book in both the story and the 
pictures which have a lively Tyrolean flavor. 
Ages 5 to 8. 


THE TRAVELS OF MARCO. By Jean Merrill. 
Illustrated by Ronni Solbert. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., 1956. 
Unp. $2.50. Although the other pigeons 

fly only around their coop on a Lower East 

Side roof top, because their buckwheat is 

provided for them, Marco, challenged by the 

sign “Forward” on a nearby roof, flies to 
different sections of the city—Jewish, Italian, 

Chinese, Negro, Greek and German. He 

samples food everywhere until he finds the 

perfect food for pigeons—peanuts in Central 


Park. This book gives a feeling for city life 
of peoples of many cultures. Ages 6 to 8. 


THE HAPPY RAIN. By Jack Sendak. Pic. | 


tures by Maurice Sendak. New York: 

Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 1956. 

Pp. 40. $2.50. Straight-faced nonsense such 
as this is good for reading aloud. In Troekan, 
where it always rains, rain is regarded as 
healthful. Children in most places are urged 
by their parents to play outside in the sun- 
shine, but in Troekan children are urged to 
play outside in the rain. When at last one day 
the rain stops, the townspeople think the end 
of the world has come. The three wisest men 
in town cannot bring the rain back, but two 
children solve the problem. Ridiculous situa- 


tions recounted in a matter-of-fact manner | 


make the humor in the story. Ages 7 to 9. 

THE BRAND NEW KITTEN. By Sally Scott. 
Illustrated by Beth Krush. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
1956. Pp. 55. $2.25. More than anything 


else Peggy wants one of Mrs. Barton’s golden , 


(Continued on page 376) | 












Get the community catalog — free 


® @ 
Don’t be without this guide to 
long-lasting wooden play equip- 
ment for nursery school and caumamnal 


kindergarten. 


COMMUNITY PLAYTHINGS, Rifton 2, N. Y. 
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SHE WANTED A SIMPLE FACT 
but she found herself embarked on 














a priceless treasure hunt for knowledge 


S.. looked at me with her bright, curious, 12-year-old eyes. 
“Can you please tell me where to find out about the first explorers at the 
North Pole?” We went across the room, this eager youngster and I, and 
from the shelves I handed her the index volume of The Book of Knowledge. 
Back at my desk, I watched her reading, and I smiled, knowing that 
I had started another child on a wonderful kind of treasure hunt. 
In Volume 12 she found her answer, and I saw her 
stubby pencil making rapid notes. But I knew she 
wouldn’t stop there, for—as always with 
The Book of Knowledge—one question was leading - 
to another, and that one to the next. 
She had found the who and written it down, 
but now she wondered about the why and the how... 
the story of the compass, the geography of 
the Arctic, the culture of the Eskimo. It was late 











é 


when she finally put the volumes back and left. 
Day after day I observe this compelling fascination 
that The Book of Knowledge has for children. 
Consistently it seizes any small spark of interest 
in a youngster’s mind, and consistently it fans 
this into a deeper desire to learn. 
Without fail, and without effort, 

The Book of Knowledge seems to encourage the 
young reader to turn the page, to get out the next 
volume, to learn more than just one answer, 

to pursue the priceless treasure hunt for knowledge. 





"hy 
ae 
ene hi mously revised 
: THE MODERN,BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
b Nae} 20 volumes—7700 pages—of enrichment material for class- 
‘ room and library - Quick fact-finding cross-index plus con- 


cise fact entries - 12,347 illustrations (2078 in color): big, 
dramatic bleed photographs, drawings, modern charts and 
170 maps - More facts, greater unity and coherence than ever. 











THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE’ 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 
Published by THE GROLIER SOCIETY INCe 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y 


Publishers of wHo’s WHO IN LIBRARY SERVICE, Third Edition, $6. 
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FOLKWAYS 
RECORDS 


WORLD’S LEADING PRODUCER OF 
AUTHENTIC FOLK MUSIC ON 
RECORDS. Including The Ethnic Folk- 
ways Library which contains an unusual 
selection of the music of over 300 peoples; 
recorded on location by native orchestras 
and vocal groups; each Long Play Record 
is accompanied by extensive notes by 
famous collectors and recognized authori- 
ties. 


And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON 
series for children. ANTHOLOGY OF 
JAZZ and AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC, 
INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE AND LIT- 
ERATURE SERIES. 


For complete catalogue 
write fo: 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE 


CORPORATION 
117 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 374) 

kittens. But battle-scarred Old Eb, the cat that 
had lived in the farmhouse before Peggy’s 
family moved in, would never allow a second 
cat. When Peggy makes friends with cross 
Old Man Pratt she discovers that he wants 
Old Eb on his farm, and so she has her kitten, 
Illustrations and text go well together and 
make pleasant reading. Ages 7 to 10. 


THE NIGHT OF THE HURRICANE. By 
Elizabeth Ladd. Illustrated by Mary 
Stevens. New York: Junior Books, 425 4th 
Ave., 1956. Pp. 190. $2.50. Autumn and 

Winter, with their hurricane and snows, show 

Judy their side of Maine life along the coast. 

Orphaned and living with an aunt and an 

uncle, she is eager to be a really helpful mem. 

ber of the family. During her uncle’s illness 
at Christmas-time she is able to bear the re- 
sponsibility she has to assume and feels part 
of a family again. Both characters and events 
are plausible, and relationships are wholesome 
and satisfying. Ages 8 to 12. 











The Readiness Globe 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 3333 N. Elston Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


JUST APPROVED 
BY A.C.E.1. 


A New Globe For Primary Grades 


The ACEI Report states that this new globe: 

V Is of correct size. 

V Has good form and pleasing colors. 

V Is adaptable; can be used by one or more 
pupils. 

V Stimulates curiosity, interest, manipulation. 

V Stimulates initiation, resourcefulness, prob- 
lem-solving. 

V Stimulates imagination and creativity.*¢” 

V Develops techniques in reading, spelling, 
numbers, 

V Promotes growth in social and international 
relationships. 

V Promotes growth in independence, explora- 
tion, group activity. 

V Approved for Kindergarten, First and Sec- 
ond Grades. 


For complete description and prices of 
Readiness Globe and other elementary 
materials, send for free catalog, CHED- 
E57. 
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Books for Adults ... 


Editor, CHARLES DENT 





SLOW TO TALK. By Jane Beasley. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1956. Pp. 
109. $2.57. This is a practical book de- 

signed to aid both parents and teachers in 

working with the child who is retarded in 
speech and language development. Miss 

Beasley discusses intelligent and practical pro- 

cedures and stresses the importance of accept- 

ing the child—developing an empathetic atti- 
tude and relating with the child at his level. 

A worthwhile presentation which teachers, 

therapists and parents of children with re- 

tarded speech should read!—Reviewed by 

WittiaM G. WOLFE, professor of educational 

psychology, The University of Texas, Austin. 


OUR BLIND CHILDREN. By Berthold 
Lowenfeld. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. 
Thomas Publishers, 301-327 E. Lawrence 
Ave., 1956. Pp. 205. $5.50. A direct and 


accurate discussion of a practical approach to 





VISIT THE 


CHILDREN’S MUSIC CENTER 


FOR THE FINEST IN 
e RECORDS 
e BOOKS 
e CREATIVE TOYS 


RHYTHM INSTRUMENTS 


RECOMMENDED BY EDUCATORS 
' FREE CATALOGS ON REQUEST 


2858 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
REpublic 4-7705 
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AT GINO LUINICO): 
BOOKS 


sam SPRING 1957 


BOZY AND ALL THE CHILDREN 


Story and Pictures by Dorothy Ivens 


No pet had ever before been able to stand the 
commotion of this wonderful town just bulging 
with children. But Bozy did—and what a fine 
reward he had! Ages 4-7 $2.00 


ANNIE’S SPENDING SPREE 
By Nancy Dingman Watson 
Illustrated by Aldren A. Watson 


Annie’s birthday dollar taught her all about pen- 

nies and nickels and dimes and quarters—and the 

fascinating things she could buy with them. 
Ages 3-6 $2.50 


NOT ONE MORE DAY 
Story and Pictures by Donna Hill 


Father said mot one more day must pass without 
another burro to help with the work. But even 
he was surprised by what his littlest child did 
about it. Ages 3-6 $2.50 


BIANCO AND THE NEW WORLD 


Story and Pictures by Tony Palazzo 


A little white burro and his poor master, newly 
come from Sicily, make friends with a tempera- 
mental circus horse and find happiness in their 
new world. Ages 4-7 $2.75 


MADELINE AND THE BAD HAT 
Story and Pictures by Ludwig Bemelmans 


Madeline is back again, once more in her own gay 
Paris abloom with Bemelmans’ brilliant paintings. 
This time Miss Clavel’s girls reform a naughty 
boy. Ages 5-8 $3.50 


° 
Send for complete illustrated catalogue 


THE VIKING PRESS 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22 
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WHEELOCK COLLEGE 
1957 SUMMER SESSION 
July 1 - August 9 


Graduate Courses 
For Teachers of Children 


Preparation for college teaching and 
supervision of student teaching 
Improvement of programs for children 
Individualized and small group 
instruction 

Cultural and recreational experiences 
Comfortable living accommodations 
and excellent food on campus 

Credit applicable toward M.S. in Ed. 


For further information write 
WHEELOCK COLLEGE, BOX A 
132 Riverway 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 








blind children’s problems. Discussion of such 
subjects as “eating problems” presents de- 
tailed answers to parents’ questions. Although 
written primarily for parents, it can be of 
great help to medical and educational per. 
sonnel who come in contact with the blind 
child and his parents.—Reviewed by WILLIAM 

G. WoLrFE. 

GIFTED CHILDREN. By Theodore Hall, 
Cleveland: The World Publishing Company, 
2231 W. 110th St., 1956. Pp. 90. $2. This 

presentation of the program for gifted chil- 
dren in the Cleveland Schools from its begin- 
ning over thirty years ago points up how 
gifted children should be provided an oppor- 
tunity for individual growth, emotionally and 
educationally, at a rate fitted to their abilities 
and desires. The presentation would have been 
strengthened by discussion of major problems 
and solutions. Recommended reading for all 
interested in an educational program for the 
gifted.—Reviewed by WiLt1aM G. WOLFE. 


TRAINING THE BACKWARD CHILD. By 
Herla Loewy. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 15 E. 40th St., 1956. Pp. 166. $3.75. 

This direct and practical work follows the 

(Continued on page 380) 








RAINBOW RHYTHMS 
RECORDINGS AND MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


Composed, arranged and recorded by Nora Belle Emerson 


Edited by Thos. 


FIRST SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Blue Label). ; 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Run, Hop, Skip, Walk, The Doll, The Acorn, Bouncing 
Balls and eleven other original rhythms. 

SECOND SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Red Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Rainbow Rhythm Band, Jump the Rope, The Elephant, 
Cotton Pickers, Windmills, U. S. Victory March and nine other mimetics, rhythm 


stories and imitations. 


THIRD SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Green Label). 


$5.50 per set postpaid. God Made the 


flakes and Skating, Dog Walk, Dixie Hoe Down and six other action songs, rhythm 


stories and rhythm movement patterns. 
oan ee aw os ae 








4 
| NEW EDITION (October 1, 1956) | 
| FOURTH SERIES (3 vinylite records—14 rhythms—78 RPM) | 
| $6.00 per set postpaid | 
| The Wheel Chair Waltz, Little Ole Rock on a Hill, Snap Finger Polka, Where Is That Little Shadow, ] 
| This Little Leaf Came Tumbling Down, Roll the Ball and eight other rhythm pattern movements | 

{ 


for the primary and intermediate grades; ALSO 


Instruction Booklets Accompany Each Set of Records 
THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 


E. McDonough 


World So Beautiful, Bubble Song, Snow- 


ARRANGED FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 





These rhythmic patterns and songs are original. Each rhythm and song arises froin a 
natural] situation. Basis rhythmic principles such as tempo, accent and intensity are 
emphasized to facilitate the teaching of fundamental body movements. These arrange- 
ments are also suitable for exceptional children. 
Mail Orders to: ; ; 
RAINBOW RHYTHMS, P.O. Box 608, Emory University, Georgia 
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on top of the mountain. . 
or quietly dreaming. . 


you reach both children 


in this kind of social play 


Now, with this one kind of play equipment 
—you provide experience that helps every 
child grow. 


Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox stack and store easily 
in a tiny space—yet see all the big struc- 
tures they make when it’s time for play! 


A store, boat, house . .. anything the 
children ask for. 


And, because the Mor-Pla interlock is so 
simple, so safe and steady—the children can 
build all these things quickly—even without 
help! See rugged construction details below. 


* kiln-dried Ponderosa pine—no knots 
* sealed finish—will not chip or peel 
* secure interlock—won’t slip apart 


Basic #4 Unit: 12 12-inch 
Blocks, 4 36-inch Boards, $30 
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R. H. Stone Products 





New! Mor-Pla Blok-Train— 

puts your Mor-Pla Blox 
on wheels. Strong enough 
to ride. 4 Cars detach. 
(blocks not included with 
$18.50 





MOR -PLA 
JUMBO-BLOX and TRAINS 


PO Box 414 Detroit 31, Michigan 
379 











The Fascinating 


ANT PALACE 


A Science Interest for Children! 
Own a busy, bustling town of 75 large active 
California Harvester Ants! Watch the industrious 
ants tunnel through to do special jobs of getting 
food for each other, of guarding their nest, and 
earing for their young in their own fascinating, 
living world. 

This 14” wide, 12” high sturdily-built, attractive 
Ant Palace has clear plastic sides, hardwood frame, 
is escapeproof and unbreakable! Detailed inform- 
ative booklet included on the “Life and Habits of 
Ants,”” plus instructions for simple ant care. 

Give children an opportunity to gain information 
first hand: observing the daily life of ants as they 
do in their natural habitat. Create further science 
interest in children. Provide fun for a class or the 
whole family! 

Complete satisfaction guaranteed or your money 
back. Order the Ant Palace today! 6.95 

= plus .55 postage 


The Ant World, Dept. CE, 
1203 Stanyan St., San Francisco 17, Calif. 
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author’s earlier book, The Retarded Child. 
She presents the social aspects of “training 
the backward child”: effects upon parents and 
siblings on adolescence, religion, temper and 
the importance of early treatment. Included 
are educational aspects of the problem and a 
discussion of the “Herta Loewy Method” of 
training a backward child. A section con- 
cerned with physical aspects of the problem 
includes a discussion on diet and exercise. 
The case studies are valuable and well pre- 
sented.—Reviewed by WiLu1AM G. WOLFE. 


STUTTERING, SIGNIFICANT THEORIES 
AND THERAPIES. (Second Edition pre- 
pared by Elis S. Hahn.) By Eugene F. 
Hahn. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1956. Pp. 180. $4. A “must” for students of 

speech therapy! It summarizes today’s opin- 

ions of 26 leading world authorities on stut- 
tering. Comparative studies of theories and 
therapies are presented. The constant search 
for evidence is made important.—Reviewed by 
WituiaM G. WOLFE. 








TEXTBOOKS OF 
DISTINCTION 








GINN BASIC READERS, REVISED 


For grades 1-3. New stories, new illustrations, more 
provision for the individual child . . Enrichment 
Readers for the primary and middle grades are also 
available. 


CRAIG and others 
SCIENCE TODAY AND TOMORROW 


A balanced program in science that provides many 
thinking and doing experiences. 


LANDS AND PEOPLES OF THE 


WORLD 
New geographies—The United States and Canada— 
Latin America, Africa, and Australia. Others to follow. 


Write to the nearest sales office for more information. 
Home Office: BOSTON 
ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 TORONTO 7 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 6 
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PATTERNS OF MOTHERING: MATERNAL 
INFLUENCE DURING INFANCY. By 
Sylvia Brody. New York: International Uni- 
versities Press, Inc., 227 W. 13th St., 1956. 
Pp. 446. $7.50. Dr. Brody has made a de- 

tailed. scientific, psychoanalytically oriented 
study of 32 mothers’ ways of rearing babies 
at each of four age levels—4, 12, 20, 28 weeks 
—and the infants’ responses to their mothers’ 
patterns. The general aims of the study are (1) 
exploration of relation between modes of in- 
fant behavior and specific environmental fac- 
tors, such as mother’s attitudes, drives and 
value systems; her ability to respond to suc- 
cessive changes and strivings in infant’s per- 
sonality growth; (2) exploration of relation 
between perceptual sensitivity and develop- 
ment of ego-functions and adaptations of 
infants. 

The author succeeds in following through 
these and other pertinent aims of her complex 
study and in stating her findings, theoretical 
formulation and graphic case histories with 
keen insight and scientific detachment while 
creating intense interest in the reader. 

Scientifically gathered data on mother- 
infant relations are rare. This detailed em- 














RHYTHM-TIME 
RECORDS 


Creative Play 
for 
Primary Grades 


ALBUM 1 
(3 records) 78RPM. . $6.25 ppd. 
The Farm, Walking Straight & Tall, The Wind 
ALBUM 2 
(3 records) 78RPM. . $6.25 ppd. 
Night Time, Merry-Go-Round, Skipping We Go 
ALBUM 3 
(3 records) 78RPM. . $6.25 ppd. 
Our Playground, Raindrops, Hallowe’en | 
ALBUM 4 
(3 records) 78RPM.. $6.25 ppd. 
A Train Story, The Cowboy, Joyous Bells 
Listed in ACEl—Equipment and Supplies 
Brochure Upon Request 
P.O. Box 1106, Santa Barbara, California 








mobile equipment for dramatic 


P140 Rocking Boat- 
$19.95 


creative playthings inc. 


APRIL 1957 


P132 Hollow Blocks 
Introductory Set of 10 pcs. —$22.00 


Write Dept. CE-3 for new 1957 
EARLY CHILDHOOD 
EQUIPMENT CATALOG 


5 University Place, New York 3 
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Two Stein Books 


Kindergarten-Primary Grades 


27 Songs - Rhythms - Story Plays 
By Kay and Howard Stein 


SONGS—Circus, Steam Shovel, Giraffe, 
Postman, Bunny, Little Jesus, Valen- 


tines, other hard-to-find subjects. 
STORY PLAYS—Toy Shop (a Christ- 


‘mas Fantasy), Easter Fun, Rabbit and 


‘ Turtle Race. 


RHYTHMS—Tuneful, 
play. 


short, easy-to- 


Postpaid $1.10 


16 Rhythms and Story Plays 

By Howard Stein 
. STORY PLAYS—Animals on Parade— 
Giants and Dwarfs—Gay Brownies and 


the Pumpkin Man. 
RHYTHMS — Airplanes — Skips, Runs, 


, Quiets, and other rhythmical activities 
Postpaid $1.10 


Both Postpaid $2.00 Direct From 
HOWARD STEIN 


743 E. Lexington Blvyd., Dept. B. 
Milwaukee 17, Wis. 








pirical study is a rich contribution to the field, 
The author ably analyzes available literature 
on the subject and charts a “map of the road” 
traversed throughout her study, thinking and 
analysis of her data. She provides samples of 


her observation records, a detailed case 
analysis form and bases for her statistical 
computations. Her case data—although psy. 
choanalytically oriented—should be of value 
to practitioners in education, pediatrics or 
social service. Her methods of study should 
delight research students in all branches of 
social science.—Reviewed by PAULINE V, 
Younc, formerly of Sociology Dept.. Univer. 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles. 


A GUIDE TO A GOOD MARRIAGE. By 
Richard M. Steiner. Boston: The Beacon 
Press, 25 Beacon St., 1956. Pp. 136. $2.50. 

The author of this volume is a minister with 

20 years’ experience in marriage counseling. 

The title suggests both the objective and the 

balance of the book. “I simply want to pre- 

sent a book of common-sense advice as a 

guide to a good marriage, drawing upon my 

experience as a confidant and counselor,” says 
the author. What he says is sound and clear. 

While not new, it is stated in a way that 





712 Eastern S.E. 









mii: catia a. aed 
WHOPPER BLOCKS 


Whopper Blocks, at a fraction of 
the cost of hollow wooden blocks 
make it possible for every kin- 
dergarten or first grade to have 
the advantage of large scale, 
construction materials. Six sets 
or seventy-two blocks is about 
right for a room of 25-30 children 


$4.95 per set of 12 blocks 


Write for complete information or order direct from 


SCHOOLCRAFT, INC. (Formerly Toy Laboratories, Inc.) 
Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


~ WHOPPER BLOCKS 


- - - - Made of corrugated 
fibre board to 
last for years in 
rough kinder- 
garten use 
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makes it appear not trite. Among the topics 
discussed are: woman’s role, inter-faith mar- 
riage. in- -laws, participation of both spouses 
in homemaking, acceptance of one another, 
children and money. The author emphasizes 
the discrepancy between romantic illusions 
and reality: “. . . the creation of a good mar- 
riage has very little to do with the concept of 
romantic love.” “. . . being in love is quite 
different from loving.” “Marriage is work...” 
Well worth thoughtful reading! —Reviewed by 
Henry A. Bowman, Dept. of Sociology, Uni- 


versity of Texas, Austin. 


ENVIRONMENT AND THE DEAF CHILD, 


Ist edition, 2nd printing. By Steven Getz. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, Pub- 
lishers 301-327 E. Lawrence Ave., 1956. 
Pp. 173. $3.75. This is a comprehensive 
treatment of adjustment of deaf children to 
their total environment and training of the 
several sensory avenues for more complete 
learning. particularly visual functioning. The 
author tries to prove the hypothesis that mal- 
adjustment in deaf children is the result of 
negative individual environmental expe- 








We greet the readers of CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION who are attending the 1957 
Study Conference in Los Angeles and 
those whose schedules have kept them at 
home. 

Your recognition of the qualities of Totem 
Construction and Totem Poster Paper 
which make these papers adaptable for 
such wide use in the classroom, playroom 
and home, is an incentive to us to continue 
our efforts to maintain the highest stand- 
ards in school papers and to make them 
readily available to you through estab- 
lished school supply distributors every- 


where. 


Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
10 East 40th St. 2552 West Ogden Avenve 


New York 16, New York Chicago 8, Illinois 









FOR 


TIMES 
SQUARE 


ga 
that’s really 
FOUR games in one, Times 
Square is a completely “pain- 
less” way to teach arithmetic 


instructive 


CHOOSE KRAEG praise 


ENJOYABLE 
INSTRUCTIVE 


All AGE GROUPS 





TOSS WORDS Old 
America’s newest, most ex- 
citing game with words is 


challenging to grown-ups. 






‘rithmetic gets a 


children, 


to children, a wonderful eve- ' For FASCINATING fun ze 
ning’s entertainment for par- with words, the game to for-fun rules! Makes teaching 
ents. get is Toss Words! easier ... for all ages. 


These games recommended.by ACEI . 


. At Your Dealers or Write Dept. A 
4500 SHENANDOAH AVE. 


KRAEG GAMES. INC. ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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brand new costume of gay- 
colored cubes, a bright red 
shaker, and a set of designed- 
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WONDER HORSE — 


The Original Spring-Suspended Hobby Horse 
Exercise is fun on The Wonder Horse. 
Its rocking, bouncing ride provides 
healthful, body-building exercise indoors 
and out for children 1 to 7. 


Models from $10.95 to $29.95 Ze» 


o> Look for the 


4 trademark 


PRODUCTS ved 
COMPANY 


COLLIERVILLE, TENN 


NA/ONDER 








riences, as opposed to the hypothesis that such 
maladjustment is the result of organic or 
hereditary conditions associated with the 
sensory defect. He uses good argument, having 
done a controlled study at the New York 
School for the Deaf. 

This book would be significant to the ad. 
vanced student in education of the deaf. | 
would not recommend it for general reading 
in the area.—Reviewed by JouHn R. PEck, 
Dept. of Educational Psychology, The Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin. 


THEORIES OF LEARNING, 2nd edition. By 
Ernest R. Hilgard. New York: Appleton. 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 32nd St., 1956. 
Pp. 563. $5.50. This appears to be a schol- 

arly treatment of various viewpoints on what 

constitutes learning, as seen by contemporary 
writers and students in the area of mental 
processes. It outlines each author’s hypothesis 
and his development of arguments to sub- 
stantiate his point of view. By using several 
authorities’ viewpoints on one general sub- 
ject, Mr. Hilgard gives the student of psy- 
chology or education a broader concept of the 
complex learning process. A valuable refer- 
ence volume!—Reviewed by JoHN R. PEck. 





> Growth in Arithmetic 


Revised Edition 


First choice 
in schools 
nation-wide 





by John R. Clark and others 


Textbooks for grades 3-8; complete Teacher’s Edition; corre- 
lated workbooks, test booklets, and other practical teaching aids. 


in Growth in Arithmetic series 


» One by One and Two by Two 


Strong new 
primary 
program 


World Book Company 








by John R. Clark, Charlotte W. Junge 
and Caroline Hatton Clark 
Systematically planned number program for first and second 


grades—delightful in content and format—complete, effective 
Teacher’s Editions. Ready Spring 1957. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
,2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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Bulletins and Pamphlets 


Editor, PATSY MONTAGUE 





ADVENTURING WITH BOOKS: A READ- 
ING LIST FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
GRADES. By Elementary Reading List 
Committee, National Council of Teachers 
of English. Champaign, Ill.: NCTE, 704 S. 
6th St., 1956. Pp. 146. $0.75. This compre- 

hensive bibliography of books for children 

is discriminating in scope, including out- 
standing titles old and modern. Entries are 
arranged in categories aligned to children’s 
interests and curriculum areas. Books are 
listed alphabetically within each section, with 
purchase information and suggested age level 
given for each title. Informative and appeal- 
ing annotations include listings of other 
recommended titles by the author. Based on a 
five-year project of reading and evaluation 
of books for children, Adventuring is an out- 
standing contribution to the field —Reviewed 
by Mary FRANCES KENNON, assistant state 
school library adviser, State Dept. of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 


THE SHY CHILD. By Helen Ross. New York: 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 239, 22 E. 
38th St., 1956. Pp. 28. 25¢. Parents and 

teachers should study this excellent pamphlet 

for better understanding of ways to help the 
child whose typical behavior is characterized 
as “shy.” Succinct case descriptions of indivi- 
dual child-family relationships are used to give 
background as to how a child may learn his 
painful, disabling behavior and feelings. Sug- 
gestions are given of ways the teacher may 
help the child and the parents.—Reviewed by 

Joun MAGILL, associate, Division of Special 

Education, State Dept. of Public Instruction, 

Raleigh, N. C. 


READING. By Association for Childhood 
Education International. Washington, D.C.: 
ACEI, 1200 15th St., N. W., 1956. Pp. 32. 
75¢. Congratulations to all who cooperated 

to make this outstanding bulletin! Here is 

something that all of those engaged in the 
teaching of reading will want to read over 

and over in 1957!—P. M. 

(Continued on page 386) 
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Provides 


group play 
in confined areas 


Your youngsters quickly learn the enjoyment of 
cooperative play and the satisfaction of physical 
coordination when you introduce them to Toss 
Return—a unique new action game specially de- 
signed for kindergarten and early grade pupils. 


Scientifically Engineered 


Toss Return satisfies the child’s natural desire to play 
as the big boys and girls do—tossing a ball through 
a basket. Yet its funnel-shaped basket net and in- 
clined return are properly designed to accommodate 
the smaller child’s limited abilities and special needs. 

The return restricts ball to a controlled area per- 
mitting play in a room where other activities are in 
progress. Both basket and return are adjustable for 
use through third grade (Smaller model available 
for nursery and therapy groups). Unit is solidly 
constructed, completely portable. 


For full data on Toss Return mail coupon today. 


WILLIAMS GAMES © Box 184 © Marion, Ohio 


Please send full data on Toss Return 


Name 





School 





Street. 











Bulletins and Pamphlets 
(Continued from page 385) 


WORKING WITH STUDENT TEACHERS. 
East Lansing: Bureau of Research and 
Service, School of Education, Michigan 
State University, 1955. Pp. 15. 20¢. This is 

written for public school teachers who super- 

vise student teachers and is intended as “a 

ready reference to policies, ideas and practices 

relating to the student teaching program.” 

The “ready reference” connotation is appro- 

priate. Brevity is achieved as a result of the 

selective policy adopted by the writers, and 
emphasis upon broad principles rather than 
fixed rules extends the scope of the presenta- 
tion. Topics include Orientation to Student 

Teaching, Planning in Student Teaching, Ac- 

tivities for Student Teachers, and Evaluation 

in Student Teaching.—Reviewed by NILE F. 

Hunt, coordinator of teacher education, State 


Dept. of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 


PERSON TO PERSON, THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER’S PUBLIC RELATIONS. By 
Beatrice M. Gudridge and NEA Joint Com- 
mittee of Department of Classroom Teachers 
and National School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation. Washington 6, D. C.: NSPRA, 
NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W., 1956. Pp. 48. 
75¢ plus postage. This companion and suc- 

cessor to It Starts in the Classroom is based 

on the idea that public relations is a frame 
of mind, not just a set of techniques. Its real 
virtue, however, lies in the specific ideas or 
techniques which are sprinkled generously 
throughout its pages.—P. M. 


MANPOWER AND EDUCATION. By Educa- 
tional Policies Commission and American 
Association of School Administrators, NEA. 
Washington 6, D. C.: NEA, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., 1956. Pp. 128. $1.25. “The country’s 

new requirements for well-educated workers 

exemplify the close reciprocal relation between 
the nation’s advance and the development of 
its schools and colleges.” This conclusion is 
drawn from a perspective of the cumulative 
nature of scientific and technological progress, 
which rests upon advances already made by 
the schools and which, in turn, creates new 
demands upon the schools. Education must of 
necessity move with the current created by 
the dynamics of social, cultural, economic 
and technological changes. Educators at all 
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levels will find this publication a challenge to 
their profession—a profession which is viewed 
as being so fundamental as deserving special 
treatment concerning manpower needs. A final 
chapter devoted to conclusions and recom. 
mendations brings facts and inherent implica- 
tions into focus.—Reviewed by Nite F. Hunt. 


ABOUT 100 BOOKS: A GATEWAY TO 
BETTER INTER-GROUP UNDERSTAND. 
ING. By Ann G. Wolfe. New York 16: 
Division of Youth Services of The Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee, 386 4th Ave., 1956. 
Pp. 43. 20¢. This is the second edition of a 

pamphlet describing 100 books for children 

and young people which contribute to the de- 
velopment of better intergroup understanding. 

All entries have been evaluated for story 

appeal and for appropriateness of concepts. 

The list is arranged according to reading and 

interest levels: “Just Beginning,” “The World 

Is Big,” “Those Teen Years” and “The Young 

Adult.”” This selective list offers, within its 

limits of scope and length, a useful guide to 

books which help break down prejudice by 
showing ways in which people are alike— 
regardless of differences in race or religion.— 

Reviewed by Mary FRANCES KENNON. 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE LEARNING 
MATERIALS (7th Edition). Nashville 5, 
Tenn.: Division of Surveys and Field Serv- 
ices, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
1956. Pp. 244. $1. A dependable, frequently 

revised listing of current pamphlets, posters 

and related non-book materials in many sub- 
ject areas. Entries are arranged alphabetically 
by subject area, with cross references to re- 
lated subjects. Under the direction of Henry 
Harap of Peabody College, each of the 3,833 
entries has been evaluated to assure desirable 
content, timeliness, lack of bias and acceptable 
format. The source and a brief description 
are supplied for each entry. High in quality 
yet low in price, this list is a valuable and 
comprehensive guide to the important field of 
free and inexpensive curriculum materials.— 
Reviewed by Mary FRANCES KENNON. 


TEACHERS OF CHILDREN WHO ARE 
DEAF. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
1955. Pp.'87, This publication contains in- 

formation concerning the competencies and 

experiences of the teacher of the deaf with 
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focus on the competencies needed by the 
teacher. Information in this report was secured 
from several sources, but a large portion was 
provided by 100 classroom teachers for the 
deaf. This should be a valuable guide to those 
in teacher training, those employing teachers, 


prospective teachers and teachers for the deaf 
now in service. The “Summary and Implica- 
tions” section is informative—Reviewed by 
ANNIE Ray Moore, health educator, Division 
of School Health and Physical Education, State 
Dept. of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 





TEACHER EDUCATION SCHOOLS 








PESTALOZZI FROEBEL TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Founded 1896 
Specialized courses in Nursery School, Kinder- 


garten, Primary Education. In addition to regular 

day classes, evening, Saturday and summer pro- 

grams are offered. Information on request. 

207 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Ill. 
Phone: WA. 2-6761 











PERRY NORMAL SCHOOL 


Sound training for young women who wish to be effective 
teachers in nursery schools, kindergarten and primary 
grades and playground work. Special courses for those 
with some college or normal school training. Small 
classes. 3-year eo Graduates can obtain a B.S. in 
Education deg: through college credits and Summer 
School. Established 1898. Incorporated not for profit 1956. 
Write today for catalog 
Room 312, 815 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 





EARN YOUR M.ED. DEGREE AT NATIONAL 


@ Five Summer Sessions Begin June 24 


Private college with | lab school. For nursery and ele- 
mentary school t Graduate and undergraduate 
credit. Small classes. Coed. Summer School and 4-year 
B.Ed., 5-year M.Ed. Convenient location on Chicago’s 
beautiful North Shore. Write for Summer School folder. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Director of Admissions 2826 Sheridan, Evanston, II. 





WORKSHOP IN EARLY CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 
AUGUST 5-AUGUST 16, 1957 

This workshop is designed to give persons work- 
ing with young children the opportunity to work 
and discuss together areas of mutual interest. 
Areas such as freedom and authority, socialization 
of the child, creativity, in-service training, the role 
of the parent, teacher and community may be 
considered. Information on request. 


REGISTRAR 
MERRILL-PALMER SCHOOL 
71 FERRY AVE., EAST 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


Mills College of Education 


@ 4-year college program combining liberal arts and 
professional education. 

@ B.S. Degree in Education. 

e 

e 











Prepares for teaching nursery school, kindergarten and 
primary grades. 
Mills graduates are among the most sought-after 
teachers. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions for Catalog. 
Mills College of Education, Box C 
66 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 1 ORegon 5-0830 





PACIFIC OAKS FRIENDS SCHOOL 
Teacher Program in Nursery Education 
e 2-year undergrad. program ene to Certificate. 
Pre-requisite: 2 years’ colleg: 
e l-year graduate fellowship, “Occidental College 
and Pacific Oaks, $800 
e Summer Session with Occidental College. 
June 24-August 2. 


For catalogs write 
Director, 714 W. California St., Pasadena, Calif. 














WHEELOCK COLLEGE 


B.S. Degree in Education. Four-year liberal arts- 
professional preparation =. teachers for 
nursery, kindergarten, p 

M.S. Degree in Education. Tienes preparation 
for positions of educational leadership 

Delightful campus life and cultural advantages 
Fall, Spring, Summer Sessions 


132 Riverway Boston 15, Massachusetts 








LESLEY COLLEGE ::: 
YEAR 


Anationally accredited senior college for women 
TEACHER EDUCATION Four-year B.S. in Ed. Degree 
course. Nursery School through grade VI. Graduate 
School confers M.S. in Ed. and Ed.M. Degrees. Seven 
dormitories. Catalogs. 


Director of Admissions, 7 E. Ackerson, 
29 Everett Street Cambridge 38, ‘3, Mase. 
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Over the Editor’s Desk 


Dear Judy, 


Atlantic City, New Jerse 
February 20, 1957 


Thank you for your letter telling about the things you, Marsha and Lloyd are doing. It is always fug 


to hear from you. 


We are in Atlantic City at the convention of school superintendents and principals. 


(You know, @ 


superintendent is like Mr. Mitchell of the Livermore Schools and Mr. Seidel of Alameda County Schools.) 


Superintendents and many others are in 
and boys. They are learning from each other. 


“school” for a week to learn better ways of doing things for girl 
They need to get help in many ways. 


These days the 


need to know how to build schools fast enough for the children of the many families moving to new place 
(You know how many new houses there are in Livermore for families whose fathers work at the atomie 


plant, in the new stores and other places.) 


These families have children; so the schools are crowded. Thi 


happens in many places all over our country. When there are many children, more teachers are needed. 
, 20,000 people from every state, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and even from other countries 
here. We met people from Finland, Germany and Burma. Since you are now beginning to use maps and 


globes, maybe you can get help to find these places. 


It is thrilling to know that so many people are 


working together so that you (and millions of other boys and girls) will have the best chance to be healthy, 
to learn to work and play with other children, to learn your lessons and to have classrooms and teachers. 
Do you wonder how so many people can find a place big enough to meet? I suppose that is one reason 
for meeting in Atlantic City. There is a Convention Hall built on the beach near the Atlantic Ocean. Well, 
it is about as big as the Livermore Rodeo Grounds—7 acres. Lloyd, you will find it hard to believe but they 
told us that they have had a rodeo in Convention Hall. The stage is about twice as large as your school,| 


Next to the stage is the largest organ in the world. 
Big hotels and stores are built along the beach, too. 
Street) between the beach and the buildings. 


The keyboards are built in rows in a half circle, 
People walk on a boardwalk (wider than Main’ 


On a part of the main floor and in the basement of Convention Hall are shown the things that go into 


and outside a school building and the things children use. 


They even show school buses like your bj 


yellow school bus. There are books, globes, desks, balls, jungle gyms and pictures of many kinds of n 


schools. 
and boys will have the best. 


Principals, teachers, supervisors and superintendents can get good ideas from them so that girls 
(The Korean Ambassador said you are lucky to have so much. The children’ 


in his country do not have many books or other things.) 4 
I must go over to hear Senator Kennedy speak now. We will be in Los Angeles April 21-26 for the 


ACEI Conference. 


This was a letter to a 9-year-old correspond- 
ent whose family, school and community are 
affected by forces which many of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators 
convention speakers and interest groups dis- 
cussed. It further occurred to me that a stu- 
pendous amount of work is concentrated by 
thousands of people on what is the best edu- 
cation for children. But when approximately 
20,000 people gather under one roof, this idea 
comes with even greater impact. Because of 
the complexity of today’s life, even clearer 
thought, better plans and wider team approach 
to action are needed. 

Some members of ACEI’s Executive and 
Editorial Boards and Headquarters’ staff were 
in Atlantic City to: 


1) Make initial plans for 1957-58 Cxixp- 
HOOD EpucATION issues which will be de- 
veloped at the ACEI Study Conference, Los 
Angeles, April 21-26. 
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I’m looking forward to seeing you al] and the Tassajara “hills of 


home. 


With love, 
Marge 


2) Support and participate in an ACEI- 
NANE sponsored panel discussion on “Pro- 
gramming for the Two- to Five-Year-Old; 
Building Schools That Are Good for Young 
Children” by representatives of organizations 
and moderated by Lawrence G. Derthick, U. 
S. Commissioner of Education. 

3) Attend the co-sponsored Special Interest 
Groups—“Are We Moving toward Larger 
Classes?” and “What Do Teacher Aides Aid?” 
Members supported programs in the interest 
of children 2-12 years. 

4) Attend general sessions. 


Hope to see you in Los Angeles in April, 


Sincerely, 


Z3 DP 
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